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a ee 4 sae It is said that if “prohibition” goes into effect many 
“ ; - thousands of men will be cast out of employment. It is’ 
RELIGIOUS UNION. also said in other quarters that there is marked scarcity 
i : + + + + + « + « « 450 of men who are needed in many productive industries. 


Let one statement dovetail into the other and then it 
* 45° may seem to be a fortunate circumstance that just as 
+ + + + + + + + 456 a pressing want is discovered an unexpected supply is 
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provided. Many young men go into the employ of 


the liquor manufacturers and dealers because they have 


nothing else to do. Almost any form of manual labor is 
to be preferred to the monotonous task of a bar-tender 


‘or a waiter in a saloon. Really the complaint that so 


many will be thrown out of employment furnishes an 
argument for prohibition, because it would set free so 
many able-bodied young men just when they are needed 
elsewhere. They would be transferred from unproductive 
employment to productive industry, to the betterment 
of their condition and the advantage of society. 
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Some of our contributors and correspondents forget 
that although our paper is published in Boston it aims to 
reach a wider constituency than it reaches in Boston and 
New England. When a correspondent speaks of one of 
“our Back Bay churches’ he forgets that readers in 
Richmond, Va., or in Yokohama will not know to what 
churches he refers. Until the papers for our German 
exchanges were returned to us last month as unmailable, 
there has been no part of the world to which single copies 
of the Christian Register might not go. When our paper 
goes to Australia or to New Zealand we wish our readers 
there to know that, although they and we are mutually 
at the antipodes, we are not unmindful of geographical 
differences while we seek to be one in spirit. Wherever 
we are, let us all seek peace and pursue it, to the end that 
at last, the war being over, we may unite in celebrating a 
larger liberty and brighter hopes for the race. 
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If the Protestant sects in America are squeezed to- 
gether and made to forget their differences in a grand 
affirmation of their agreements, that will be a consum- 
mation most devoutly to be wished; but by the same 
process the more liberal elements will be squeezed out. 
For a time the union of the sects will mean, and must 
mean, the exclusion of Unitarians and all who sympa- 
thize with them. How many who are now in the orthodox 
ranks will come out and range themselves with the Uni- 
tarians nobody can tell. Ultimately all who have broad 
sympathies and common beliefs must get together. 
Then there will be a stricter orthodoxy and a broader 
catholicity. Meanwhile there will be no duty above or 
beyond thoroughgoing loyalty to the deliverances of the 
reason and conscience of all believers. 
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OnE of the lessons of being misunderstood bears on 
the victim. Men who are often and grievously mis- 
understood put the blame on the stupidity and malice of 
others. Sometimes they could find causes in themselves. 
They have laid themselves wide open, others often ob- 
serve, by unguarded assertions, plain to themselves, but 
quite liable to be otherwise to others; and when they have 
most carefully guarded themselves by concealment of 
some of their vulnerable opinions, others have felt them 
behind the expression and put them in withit. A prisoner 
who was indignant at being in prison for an offence of 
which he was innocent admitted that he had com- 
mitted others which made the penalty substantially 
just. It is surprising how correct in the long run are 
human judgments. 
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CouracE is commonly described as having a dual 
quality, physical and moral. ‘The distinction is no doubt 
valid, but it is difficult to draw the line between the two 
and probably both elements are combined in all remark- 
able exhibitions of the trait, Physical courage is the trait 
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of virility manifested especially by all strong ma 
It is supposed to make all animals and men who are _ 
endued with it impervious to fear. They strive and 5 
fight, thinking only of the most effective way of over- — 
coming opponents and enemies; but there is always a 
moral element in the strife, that is, there is something — 
besides brute force that impels to action. The word 
“courage” suggests action from the heart (cor ago). 
When there is something to be done or something to be 
gained that moves the heart to action, a great desire to 
win something worth while impels all the powers of mind 
and heart, of brain and body, to go forward, forgetful 
of danger, and often in the heat of battle unconscious of 
wounds. He who from the bottom of his heart wants to 
do or be something will have courage sufficient for his 


task. . 
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One dramatic asset of the old idea of salvation: has been 
diminished by the war. The bloody sort of appeal in 
the representation of Christ’s suffering has had its power 
absorbed and lost in the sufferings suddenly become a 
commonplace of humanexperience. Paintings in Spanish 
churches show the extreme to which the gory excitement 
of morbid feeling has been carried, but a dripping cross 
has been outdone in the tortures, agonies, and butcheries 
familiar to thousands of men. Not in the degree of 
Christ’s physical pain, but in the spirit and purpose of 
his endurance, is the cross inspiring. 


Prudence and Fear. 


Dr. James Walker, former president of Harvard College, 
was a wise oldman. His students called him “ Judicious 
James.” ‘Toa class being graduated he gave this advice: 
“Take counsel of your prudence, take counsel of your © 
caution, but never take counsel of your fears.”” Fear is 
merely a sentinel posted to give warning of danger. near 
at hand, but useless as a defence; indulged over much it 
may increase the danger instead of avoiding it, and may 
even bring on the very evil that is feared. J 

A good instance of the evil effects of fear is to be found 
in the reports of medical men that the trouble called 
arteriosclerosis, or hardening of the arteries, may be ~ 
induced by the fear that decreases the cheerful energy 
that is the exponent and promoter of the happy life. 
There are other causes of this unfortunate condition, such, 
for instance, as too much meat-eating, too much beer or 
whiskey; but when the unfortunate condition has been 
discovered, fear helps it on to.a fatal termination. ‘Taken — 
in time and dealt with cheerfully, the threat of the harden- . 
ing artery may be averted and the arrow of death turned 
aside. tom 

The collection of wise sayings popularly known as the 
Proverbs of Solomon contains many things pertinent to 
our time and our masterful problems. Foremost among | 
the counsels of the wise man stands prudence, wisdom, the 
fearless confronting of evil with good, and the assurance 
that the lion in the streets is only a vain imagination. © 

There are troublous times before us, no doubt,—he © 
would be a fool who would attempt to shut his eyes to 
that fact; but that is no excuse for panic and senseless _ 
attempts to escape evils that can be overcome only by 
resolute and fearless endeavor. He who takes counsel, 
not of his fears that prompt him to run away, but of his 
prudence that bids him stand fast, decreases the very 
dangers he dreads. What we need at this time is bravé, 
quiet, self-reliant men and women who stand re: 
the duties that lie close at hand and without the e 
of undue hope or fear prepare themselves for 
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that may be evident.. In 1855 Rufus Choate wrote, ‘‘We 


» join ourselves to no party that does not carry the flag 
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_ to win a cause at all hazards, right or wrong. Between 
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effort the occasion may reveal as of service 
his is not the time either for bluster or panic, but fo 
eadfastness and ability to serve according to.the need 


and keep step to the music of the Union.” This is not to 
say, “My country right or wrong”; that was the slogan 
at the time of the Mexican War. Draped in the flag at 


a minstrel show in New York a woman sang that song 
with great applause. Part of the enthusiasm excited was 


genuine patriotism, part of it an unworthy determination 


the two kinds of emotion it is the part of prudence to dis- 
criminate, and to choose that which has no ends but 
justice and fair play to everybody. 


__ Fear of the dark is one of the protective instincts that 


has survived its usefulness. When the darkness prob- 
ably held and concealed a savage enemy or a wild beast 
it was well to be alert and even fearful; but when the dan- 
gers are all past, and the occasion for fear abolished, the 


instinct still remains, in many cases in full force. A boy 
__ who was afraid to go to bed in the dark, and who shiv- 
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ered with fear when he was required to go into a dark 
cellar, read one day that if a fearful person boldly faced 
the imaginary danger the fear would depart. He deter- 
mined to try the experiment and therefore went down 


_ into a cellar entirely dark and walked around the base of 
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t ey again and again. At first it seemed as if 
there were unseen hands that would lay hold of him, but 


with resolution he walked around and around until the 


hallucination passed away and he was a boy emanci- 
pated from his lifelong dread of the darkness. 
time the fear never came back. 


‘There are thousands of people who are using up good — 


material of brain and nerve in a useless dread of things 
that may never happen. There was much wisdom in the 
remark of the old man who said, ‘‘My son, I have had a 
great many hard times in my life, and most of them didn’t 
happen.” ‘The successful men are those who with care 


and caution, with courage and prudence, meet and solve - 
__ the complicated problems of business and practical affairs. 


_ ‘Take counsel of your prudence, take counsel of your 
caution, but never take counsel of your fears. ‘Take their 
warning, then turn to the steadfast sources of wisdom; 


study how to avert evils and increase the vital energies 


by which we live and thrive,—such would be the counsel 
of “Judicious James,”’ the wise counsellor of students at 
Harvard College. 


~ A Layman’s Thought of the Ideal Layman. 
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The ideal layman is the one who does his full part as 
a member of a parish. What, then, must a man do to 
ome an ideal layman? He must in the first place 
iceive the church properly. He must not view it as a 
venience or a place where on a day of suspended 
s he may hear some music and be interested in 
remarks. He must take very serious views of the 

He must know that it exists for the common 


church and its claims on us are holy. A lay- 


exaltation above the world’s routine as 
for us the high communion of soul 
nurse of spirits made perfect in the 
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to | communicable loneliness, his haunting memories of 
affliction, his love of child or friend or parent, his yearning 


From that: 


dom of God. As the means to this holy end, it is _ 


to church as one who goes to God, as one 
oin with his fellow-men in such prayer and - 


or unworthy, one must go” 
grace surge through united | 
nce and shame, his in- 


for a better life, a more blessed freedom, a deeper joy, a 
securer and more constant faith. He must go to feel and 
pray for others who need the same measure of human 
love and moral friendship. He must go that his spirit 
may be chastened and exalted, humbled and ennobled, 
in that great communion of saints who have left their 
living influence enshrined in the holy church. ‘There he 
may have commerce of heart with Jesus heroic in faith 
and self-sacrifice, with Bernard and Francis and Luther 
and Channing and all who sounded the depths of love 
to God and man. 

It is thus that the layman should go to church and it 
is at once plain that he goes with such a heart and such a 


sympathy as will sustain the minister who leads the 


worship and speaks the word of religious wisdom. It 
will not be necessary for the minister to startle his at- 
tention or stir his sluggish feeling by any rhetorical 
craft or sensational action. Such a layman is not going 
as a “‘critic” of sermons, but as seeking some good and 
with a soul surely disposed to find it. We can always 


Set the good we seek. He who falls into an easy but 


morbid habit of criticising worship as a performance of 
others, of sermons as logical as rhetorical exercises, will 
almost invariably be disappointed. It is the duty—the 
first duty—of the layman to quell as he surely can this 
evil habit and lose himself and his mere observant, 
critical mood in this higher and larger spirit of humility 
and aspiration and sympathy and ‘yearning. It is the 
layman’s duty on entering the church of God to pray 
that in this place he may be enabled to worship and to 
receive good and to contribute his own best self. 

In the second place, it is the duty of a layman to 
realize that he enters into a congregation preparing for 
the perfect life of love and fellowship in the Kingdom of 
God, not into a society already ideal, not into a society 
already equal in culture, or social grace, or moral energy. 
It is a congregation not of saints, but of candidates for 
sainthood. ‘Therefore, our layman must take for granted 
that his neighbors will fall short, and must resolve to do 
his part richly and generously. He enters into that con- 
gregation not to receive, but to give. Above all, this 
means that he will be friendly and affable of manner and 
will make friends—that is, will show a friendly spirit, for 
only so is friendship made. He will not say: “So-and-so 
is sick. I suppose the minister will visit him.” He will 
telephone to the minister that there is sickness and make a 
friendly inquiry. He will try to get into such relations with 
as many as possible in the parish that when calamity 
comes he will not be a strange intruder. The great 
happenings of birth and death and good fortune or evil 
fortune in his neighbor’s life will enable him to clasp 
hands not for the first time. He will know where his 


“neighbor works and how his boy is getting on, whether 


college is possible for the boy or not, whether anything 
can be done as by a good congregational neighbor to help 
the family on and up. Possibly we cannot do very much, 
but it is worth trying, worth thinking about, for the 
Kingdom of God is a perfect and beautiful mutuality, and 
the congregation is a group of people getting ready for it, 
and we shall mar it all unless we try to learn what chance 
there is for us to help the great day come. 

Here is a concrete illustration: For the best of reasons 


“parishes have several occasions which are opportunities 


for friendly meeting. On such an evening one man sat 
by the wall lamenting that no one spoke to him. Observ- 
ing a similar cold isolation as the lot of the rich man of 


‘the parish, he asked the latter afterward if it had not 


been a cold and cheerless affair. “Well,” said the other, 
“TI was reproaching myself for being too shy to go up and 
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speak to my neighbors.’’ What poor members of the 
congregation they had been! ‘They had let themselves 
be shy. They had waited for others to give a bit of 
friendliness to them, whereas the plain duty had been to 
give a word of kind greeting to the others. Everything 
in this world can be learned, and we can learn the art of 
lightly, easily, naturally, and gracefully approaching our 
fellow-men in the congregation and so help them feel that 
it is a congregation—a fellowship in the better life. The 
good layman will feel that the initiative is with him. 
That is especially true for those good laymen who are 
planning to be ministers, for the minister must always 
take the initiative. Love and friendliness must find 
their easiest channel through his personality. 

Thirdly, it is a layman’s duty to undertake gladly and 
earnestly any duty that is put upon him in the care of 
the institution, in the planning of its meetings, in the 
furtherance of its ideals in the community. He must 
sacrifice personal convenience, business advantage, mone- 
tary gain. He must taste sacrifice. Much of the ineffi- 
ciency of our churches as social forces in city life is due 
to the inability of the minister to persuade the laymen 
that the good life really involves sacrifice on his part. 
There should be a cross in every church—some stern 
reminder of what life really is when we love it instead of 
dodge it. 

Fourthly, the good layman will know that he is the 
church’s missionary. ‘The one who is to bring into the 
fold the lost sheep of the house of Israel is the layman. 
The regular parish minister is at a disadvantage. People 
think he means “Come and hear me preach; come and 
rent a pew.’ It is laymen who should be speaking the 
word of persuasion and invitation to the unchurched. 
It is a hard duty, perhaps. Then again we need to have 
the stern reminder of the cross, something to tell us of 
the sacrifice we must make for the good of others. 

It is through this congregational life that we shall be- 
come serviceable to any collective human life, our life 
as a nation, our share in humanity’s yet unrealized 
collectivity of life. The nation and humanity are vital 
and powerful ideas. Our minds assent to them. But 
something more is needed. It is necessary that we 
should be shaped and moulded and adjusted by actual 
participation in some collective life which is rooted and 
grounded in ideals. It is necessary that our being should 
be trained to become instinctively responsive to those 
high claims which are made by unities of human life not 
yet purely and perfectly actualized. There is no better 
training and adaptation than is offered by the duty of the 
layman’s life in the congregation. In other socialized 
groups some concession is made to the frailties of our 
nature. Weare allowed to mix self-interest with the higher 
devotion, to calculate some advantage along with the 
service rendered. In the church it is not so. There a 
perfect purity of motive is demanded. ‘There an abne- 
gation of self-interest is required, for the congregational 
life is not merely a life with men. It is a covenant with 
God—with Him who searches our hearts and knows our 
thoughts, and through our own consciences, accusing or 
excusing, holds us to the highest standards of rectitude and 
disinterested loyalty. It is in the congregation that most 
of us reach our highest resolves and feel the deepest 
yearning for a right spirit. It is there that we feel 
descending upon us the purest influences of the lives 
that are gone before, like a sacred benediction, to hallow 
us as the heirs and agents of their best purposes and most 
sincere prayers. 

To be bathed in the pure light of that holy presence, 
of the Perfect Will, to dwell also in this pure human 
presence—that shall make us clean and give us hearts 
comforted and refreshed, 
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The War Bulletin printed herewith in somewhat 
abbreviated form describes the most important enter- ~ 
prise which the Unitarian churches can collectively 
undertake in connection with the national crisis. It is 
to be hoped that every Unitarian church will make 
generous response to the appeal, that we may do our full 
share in this essential work for the safeguarding of the 
physical and moral health of our soldiers and sailors. 

If ministers or parish committees will send to head- 
quarters the list of names and addresses of individuals 
to whom it is desirable that this appeal should be sent, 
the work of directing and mailing the letters can be done 
by the office staff. If a minister wishes to add his per- 
sonal endorsement and to send out the appeals himself 
to the members of his parish, packages of appeals, with 
an equal number of stamped envelopes, will be sent to 
be directed and mailed by him. Ifa minister of a parish 
does not wish to present the appeal to individuals but 
prefers to use the method of a church collection on some 
given Sunday, the date suggested is May 27, the Sunday 
preceding Memorial Day. Readers of the Christian 
Register may prefer to make their individual contribu- 
tions direct to Mr. H. H. Fuller, the treasurer of the fund. 

Some parishes may be in a little perplexity about their 
duty. The appeals of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation for the support of this cause are directed not to 
churches but to cities and towns. Some of the parishes 
may therefore wonder if they should give their contribu- 
tions to the town quota or through the channel here 
suggested. As Unitarians are not eligible to active 
membership in the Young Men’s Christian Association . 
it would seem desirable that their contributions to the © 
common work should be distinct from the town or city 
contribution. It is to be hoped that Unitarian people - 
and parishes will send their contributions through the 
treasurer of the Unitarian Committee. They will thus 
be credited to a fellowship of churches whose members, 
though denied active participation in the regular work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, are eager to 
testify to the merits of this special endeavor, and to have 
their part in making it thoroughly efficient and suc- 
cessful. 

War Bulletin No. 2. 

Ata meeting held recently in Channing Hall to consider the ways 
in which our Unitarian Churches and people can render most effec- 
tive service to the national cause, it was unanimously agreed that 
the first thing for us to do is to co-operate generously and whole- 
heartedly with the Young Men’s Christian Association in providing 
and maintaining recreation huts for the use of our soldiers in the 
mobilization camps. 

For more than two years the Association has maintained such 
huts behind the battle fronts of Europe, and it also established 
them in our own camps along the Mexican border. Everywhere 
the work has received the highest praise. So admirable is it and 
so complete that the United States Government will not permit 
any other similar agency within the camps. No religious denomi- 
nation is allowed to carry on work there of any kind, and this makes 
it impossible to organize any service bearing the Unitarian name, — 
even if that were desirable. Our obvious task, then, is to support 
this co-operative and undenominational work to the limit of our — 
ability, and no Unitarian need hesitate for a moment to do this. 
We have been given generous representation on the committees — 
having this work in charge, and our counsel and co-operation are 
cordially welcomed. fe 

The recreation huts provide a lounging-place for the mi 
stationery and every facility for letter-writing, books, me 
and newspapers, a piano, games of all kinds, ete. The m 
arrange entertainments and athletic sports, and render eve 
of personal service as opportunity offers. The buildi 
are freely used for religious services by all forms of fai 
Roman Catholic, and Jewish; they are the r 
social and religious work, and are of inestimab: 
and moral health of the army, 
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_ purpose. One church has already announced that it expects to 

supply the funds for one unit. Others no doubt will be glad to do 

_ the same, but whether we are able to give little or much let us do 

our best. We are the children of the fathers; let us not fail to 

maintain the Unitarian tradition of generous giving in moments of 
_ national crisis. , 


‘Mr. Henry H. Fuller has kindly consented to serve as treasurer 
_ of the Committee. Contributions can be sent to him at 25 Beacon 

‘Street, Boston. 
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PREPARATIONS for the active entrance of the country 
into the operations of the war were continued with energy 
_ during the week. ‘The sale of the first issue of $2,000,- 
900,000 of war bonds began last week. ‘The response 
was so prompt and so general as to indicate the success 
of the issue and the probability of a large over-subscrip- 
tion. Enlistments went on in increased volume. ‘The 
work of building one thousand wooden ships to carry 
supplies to the Entente Powers in an energetic effort to 
- counteract the effect of the German submarine campaign 
took shape under the direction of the Shipping Board and 
Maj.-Gen. George W. Goethals, the builder of the Panama 
Canal. One of the developments of the week was the 
probability that a considerable force of American troops 
would be sent at an early date to France, to assist in the 
great offensive which Great Britain and France are 
___ pressing avainst the invaders of Belgium and of Northern 
France. It was announced from Washington that the 
British and French High Commissions to the United 
States had urged such action as necessary in order to 
__aecelerate the force of the joint Franco-British movement 
on the west front. 
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THE need for the construction of merchant ships was 

_ emphasized in the course of the week by disclosures of 
the enormous execution that is being done by the U- 
boats. Secretary Lane of the Department of the In- 
i terior informed the conference of governors and State 
__ representatives in Washington last week that the de- 
struction of British and- neutral shipping for the pre- 
ceding week had aggregated no less than 400,000 tons. 
_ Although Mr. Lane subsequently modified his statement, 
_ there was no disposition in any quarter to minimize the 
_ effectiveness of the submarine campaign or to lay less 
_ stress upon the necessity of comprehensive measures to 
insure the continuance of the movement of supplies to 
the Entente Powers in increasing volume. Some question 
ose, however, as to the wisdom of constructing wooden 
d of steel vessels for the purpose. Gen. Goethals 
was quoted as expressing doubt as to the ultimate 
3 of wooden ships as compared with steel 
Bernard N. Baker of Baltimore and Charles 
se, two shipping authorities of national promi- 
ne forward in advocacy of the steel steamship 
ype of vessel that would meet the admittedly 


factors that may seriously affect the 
iggle as a whole. ‘The Provisional 
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protests took the form of rioting in the streets of Petro- 
grad. The demonstrations by the workmen and soldiers 
were met with counter-demonstrations by the supporters . 
of the policy outlined by Mr. Milukoff. Eventually it 
was announced that, after hearing an explanation of the 
policy of the provisional government from Premier 
Lvoff and Mr. Milukoff, the workmen’s and soldiers’ 
delegates had voted by a small majority to adhere to the 
pledge which the ministry had given to the Entente 
Powers and to the United States, but to supplement it 
with a declaration against annexations. Sporadic dis- 
orders continued, however, after the action by the work- 
men and soldiers. 
* 


THE manifestations of discord in Russia gave ground 
for pessimistic views in Washington. It was pointed out 
that the attempt of the soldiers’ delegates to control 
military action by exercising powers of revision over the 
conduct and policy of their commanders was subversive 
of discipline and of military effectiveness. It also be- 
came apparent that the determination of the radical 
elements to control the policies of the government was 
confronting Russia with a grave internal problem. The 
peasants, too, became an outspoken factor in the situation 
by advancing a demand for the expropriation of the land 
from the nobility and its distribution among the peasants. 
The Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates put the 
problem concretely when they voted, a few days ago, 
for the abolition of the principle of private ownership as 
it affects the soil of Russia. ‘The advocates of a separate 
peace at the Russian capital are being aided apparently 
by a pro-German propaganda which is showing some 
signs of ability to affect Russian public opinion and to 
give it expression. 

* 


THE aid of the United States will soon be felt on the 
Entente fronts in Europe. As these pages are going to 
press arrangements are being completed for the sailing 
of the first contingent of American medical units. It was 
announced last Monday that 5,o00 men had already 


‘enlisted in the force of 20,000 men who will be sent to 


assist in caring for the Entente wounded. In addition 
to this contingent the American Red Cross will send six 


‘complete base hospitals to France, with an aggregate 


These men and these organiza- 
tions will work under the American flag. Among the 
personnel will be physicians, surgeons, ambulance 
drivers, nurses, and attendants. The need of this form 
of help on the French front has been urged by the French 
High Commission, which has submitted the requirements 
of the medical situation behind the fighting lines and at the 
base points to the officers of the American Red Cross. 
The full complement of medical units will be forwarded 
to France as soon as they are recruited and organized. 


&* 


THE so-called ‘espionage bill’? now before Congress 
has aroused a discussion hardly less widespread and 
intense than that which was evoked by the main issue of 
the war itself. The feature of the bill which provides for 
a censorship on newspapers and other publications has 
been made the subject of criticism from one end of the 


staff of 1,300 persons. 


country to the other. Some of the hostile! critics chi ie 
project for the suppression of news on the ground that it 
might be of benefit to the enemy have pointed out that 
it is better to run the risk of an occasional error of the 
sort indicated than to suppress the publication of informa- 
tion as to the progress of the war and the workings of the 
policy of the Government in the national crisis. The 
House at the end of last week modified the power of the 
censor by authorizing the courts to pass upon offences 
against the provisions of the proposed law. Even that 
safeguard, however, did not appear to mollify. the 
opponents of censorship as a practice which they held 
subversive of the principle of free speech and sound 
judgment of public affairs in the light of an adequate 
knowledge of events. E. 


THE reorganization of the German Empire on demo- 
cratic lines is going on rapidly, if news that comes across 
the ocean through neutral countries is to be relied upon. 
One of the reforms which has been considered and ap- 
proved by the Reichstag Committee on Constitution is 
the vesting of the power of making war in the Reichstag 
instead of in the Kaiser, as is now the case in the event 
of defensive action. Another marked step in the direc- 
tion of the establishment of popular control of public 
affairs is the substantial modification of Articles 53 and 
66 of the Imperial Constitution, which give the appointing 
power in and the control of the navy and the army to the 
Kaiser. ‘This modification is also reported as having been 
adopted by the Reichstag Committee at the joint request 
of the Centre, the.National-Liberal, and the Progressive 
People’s parties. There are indications of a determi- 
nation on the part of the Reichstag to carry out these 
constitutional reforms, in addition to a complete revision 
of the electoral laws of the Empire, which shall put an 
end to the control exercised in the past by the conserva- 
tive elements through the workings of an antiquated 
distribution of votes. 


Brevities. 


Self-control is more important than any other form of 
control, and he who possesses it remains master. 


The heart of Dr. Gannett’s article in another part of 
this paper,—the impulse and urge and argument of it 
is in the three words somewhere in the middle ‘ “unless 
Germany wins.’ 


Hitching a plow to an automobile is a Belen farmer’s 
device by means of which he has turned over three acres 
of ground in one day as against one acre in the old way 
with a horse. In these troublous times, perhaps this 
is but another method of hitching your wagon to a star. 


F orgiveness is a most exact form of judgment. When 
it is given, a wrong is distinctly affirmed; and when it is 
accepted the wrong is tacitly admitted. Forgiveness is 
not, therefore, the mere maganimity and good-will often 
considered all that is necessary. It may not wait for 
acknowledgment and repentance, but it certainly pre- 
supposes them. For this reason forgiveness is no easy 
solution. Dismissal is often a better word for what is 
needed. 


The latest is not always the most advanced scholarship 
about the Bible more than about anything else. The 
ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica is more 
valuable in its Biblical articles than the eleventh, and 
students of the Bible know that it would be a great mis- 
take to let the later edition push the earlier off their 
shelves. In important respects it is in advance of its 


successor. “Welthausen’s S “great - article, “ “em -alon a 
keeps it from being out of date, and other articles we ereso. 
far ahead of their time as to remain in the 5 Vailas (in ieee e 


Renee. to the Editor. : 
Minimum and Maximum Prices on Foodstuffs. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— aed 


It will be wise and necessary for the Government soon 
to fix reasonable minimum and maximum prices on stand- 
ard meat, also grain and root crops. The federal power 
that can fix measure can fix price, especially in this crisis. 
The federal power that can enforce a just measure can. 
enforce a fair paying price in purchase and sale of food. 
This will put creative food production on a sound business 
basis, such as the Government follows in a contract for — 
the making and delivery of powder, projectiles, cannon, 
etc. This will stimulate increased production because 
of market certainty. It will apply the same sound 
economic and business principles that Government 
applies to any other important war commodity—in 
creation, delivery, and price. 

The high prudence and patriotism that underlies the 
handling of mercantile products must underlie the hand- 
ling of the main country products. ‘The democracy that 
underlies conscription must underlie the handling of 
standard grain and root crops and all steel products. 

We are in this war for no purpose of subjugation or annex- 
ation of land. We are in it not to make any party to its 
success rich, or overpaid by its speculative opportunities. 
We can succeed only when the efficiency of purchase 
that is applied to one department is applied to farm and 
all other products. This will help to check present 
hoarding and grain gambling. It will help to allay the 
hysteria that is growing. My 

Let me put it concretely :— 

Three men sit around a great Wars Uncle Sam is 
host. One man makes powder; the second makes 
cannon; the third grows corn. 

“We need a lot of powder,”’ 
can you furnish it for?” 

The powder-man figures on the war cost of materials and 
the highest possible cost of labor. He will pay any price 
to get labor. So he and Uncle Sam agree as to pounds 
and price of powder. He gets a big order. It is to be 
delivered at set times and a Sate price, with no risk and 
no chance. 

The second man figures on cannon on just the same 
basis of the high cost of material and labor. He must 
have material and labor at any price. Uncle Sam agrees 
to the cannon-man’s demands. He gives him a contract 
with demand of delivery and a fixed price. There is no 
chance for speculator to rob the powder and cannon man; 
no chance for him to fleece Uncle Sam. wz 

The third man is the corn-grower. He has fgused 
materials and labor, both difficult to get because the 
other two will outbid him on account of Uncle Sam’s 
necessity to pay big prices for powder and cannon. 

The corn-man has made out a fair price for corn, wheat, __ 
potatoes, oats, but Uncle Sam makes a little ea = e, ct 
him, wherein he dwells on the duties of patriotism: Th 
the | powder'man and the cannon-man- leave. | he % 
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says Uncle Sam. “What 


chance. He has aaa fast the sublime spit 

through all the years has marked the rp tre < 
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A Defence of Unitatians. | 


P) : ‘ 
33 To 5 the ‘Blitor of the ne, aay — 

At a recent Unitarian conference, the -session more 
Se Beet yattendesd: than any other in its history, where there 
_ Were many newcomers as well as representatives of local 
_ orthodoxy, two gifted speakers launched forth in whole- 
_ sale criticism of their own people. Many of their hearers 
listened critically to an attack amounting almost to a 
tirade. ‘‘God help the Unitarians!’’ was recently quoted 

_ from our critics, and we should echo their petition or 
= anathema if Unitarian divines can think of nothing more 
cheerful: to offer. To call ourselves unbelievers, wasters, 
a “money-changers, and luxury lovers, literally to rend our 
_ garments and put ashes on our heads, seems to many 
i insincere. Although ranters occasionally find foothold 
among us, for the most part we dare stand as squarely as_ 
any denomination on the certainty that people act of 
their own free will much as they plan to act, so we may 
hardly hope for the wondrous thrill that comes of a sudden 
_ awakening to our own heinous crimes. ‘‘God help the 
- Unitarians!”” We may easily answer with the well- 
known saying that ‘God helps those who help them 
selves,” and this truth may be adduced to show why 
_ Unitarians are not generally admitted to be a helpless 
lot of people. 
© ‘Revival is coming not along the lines either of public 
__ ablutions or copying the evangelist. While we need not 
emulate ‘the mole that tunnelleth in darkness or the 
small zoéphyte that upholds the territory of Hawaii, 
yet we must do our best work by the principle of sane, 
healthful contagion. Good news and truth are as infec- 
tious as weakness and fear; it is only that we must have 
the trick of believing. As a certain Unitarian divine 
‘recently preached, “May the God of truth fill us all with 
_ joy in believing.”” That.accomplished, the truth will be 
catching, never fear. Let us meet our critics with a gay 
defiance of their morose petition. Let us call their at- 
_ tention to a reciprocal situation, that the Unitarians may 
be helping God,—a far better way to view the matter. 
4 Ree are doing it right along unheralded and unadvertised, 
as a rational duty, calculated to elicit neither surprise 
— nor. applause. It is a monstrous perversion to say that 
bef ‘bondholders are apt to be Unitarians. It is a fact that 
OMe: Rockefellers, Carnegies, Greens, and Sages, with 
‘ s too numerous to name, are of any church but 
ours. The great thing about Unitarians is that we have, 
within li the most admirable faculty of keeping our 
at work, of keeping it in sight, so to speak, and 
‘men realize how truly it is our servant, not our 
It is the very fearlessness with which the 
Unitarian disposes of money matters, relegating 
their proper function of ways and means, that 
ds . >the respect of onlookers while- arousing a 
ing among those. who do not understand. To 
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was a splendid showing of hearty, enthusiastic, earnest 
people, and no one seemed the worse for the chastisement 
received. 

At a recent meeting of the Writers’ League, where 
. Edwin Markham spoke and read, we were surprised to 
hear the chairman apologize for poetry at such a time, 
assuming the attitude of one who feared that war relief 
work should now claim the attention. We take exception 
to such apology. Never in our country’s history has 
there been greater need of poetry, optimism, and spring 
madness or what you will as during the spring weeks 
of A.D. 1917. To relieve the tension we should turn 
with all our hearts for example and stimulus to our 
poets and composers, to men and women of original 


minds and creative gifts. Teachers and preachers 


should draw heavily and widely on the inspired literature 
to which they have free access. How good the best 
things sound in days like these! 
CAROLINE DoncE. 
BEVERLY, Mass. 


Requital. 


When I consider life and its few years,— 

A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 

A call to battle, and the battle done 

Ere the last echo dies within our ears; 

A rose choked in the grass; an hour of fears; 

The gusts that past a darkening shore do beat; 
The burst of music down an unlistening street, — 
I wonder at the idleness of tears. 


Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 
Chieftains and bards and keepers of the sheep, 
By every cup of sorrow that you had, 
Loose me from tears, and make me see aright 
How each hath back what once he stayed to weep; 
Homer his sight, David his little lad. 
—Liszette Reese. 


Are We Neglecting a Certain Study? 


WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN. 


Has formal logic, along with drill in the practical appli- 
cation of its principles, been dropped from the curricula 
of theological schools? I am not asking a rhetorical 
question, but really should much like to know, for I 
think we ministers would suffer considerably if this ancient 
discipline were quite to pass away or linger in extremis 
as it appears to be doing now. ‘There will be, I am sure, 
some few obscurantists who, like myself, regard formal 


logic as a pretty nearly indispensable preparation whether 


for philosophical and psychological studies or for the 
treatment of the less remote ethical and political questions 
with which a preacher must deal, The preacher is largely 
a teacher; that is to say, he is sometimes expected to 
give light, and not merely energy measured by foot- 
pounds or emotion registered by blood-pressure. Now 
teaching at its highest is largely a matter of definition, 
distinction, discrimination. Without niceness of insight, 
analysis of ideas, accuracy of phrase, how can any man 
be a teacher? It is just these fine high qualities of mind 
that formal logic aims at creating and, if possible, per- 


‘fecting. Life is not logical, I am aware, dear Pragmatist, 


but thought must be, if it is not to become mere leakage 
from turgid taps. Formal logic has to do with ideas, 

with judgments, and with that concatenation of ideas 
and judgments called reasoning. Unless a man cease~ 
lessly watches each one of these three elements in reason’s 
‘large discourse,’’ he is likely to go over the edge of truth, 
and propriety and find himself in the swamp of sophistry. 

If he is a preacher, he will also find, since no preacher 


ever goes to heaven or to hell alone, that he has brought 
’ 


with him that trustful company (liberal churches ae 


their share) to whom the phrase applies, “theirs not to 
reason why.” 

Let us make an application or two. Formal logic 
examines ideas to see that they be clear, judgments 
that they be precise, reasoning that it be correct and 
clean. ‘Therefore it would, first, urge a man who has to 
speak of ‘internationalism,’ to tell us just how he un- 
derstands that term. Many good men fancy that they 
convey enough light to your intelligence if they utter the 
word “‘internationalism’’ with quivering lips and then pass 
into a convulsion. Now this is not enough at all. Inter- 
nationalism is a political idea, in the comprehensive 
Greek sense of ‘‘political’’; that is, it involves questions 
of morals; of sympathies, of polity; questions of individual 
duty and of social duty; questions of abstract principle 
and of concrete law and practice. The nicest work of the 
discriminating mind is called for, but how seldom we 
find it! If any minister wants to do the world a service, 
or, if that phrase is somewhat swollen, if he wants to do 
his congregation a service, let him preach a sermon 
consisting of nothing else than a careful, reasonable, 
practicable definition of internationalism. It will do 
more good than many convulsions. 

Secondly, attention to the sharp admonitions of logic 
might check a man from saying, “Patriotism is wrong, 
for my country is partial, and my love must be uni- 
versal.”’ This regards love as a quantity, so that the 
more you give to any one the less you have for all others, 
whereas love is a quality, to be judged not by ‘how 
much,” but “how pure.’ You may have a devoted 
love for one single person which is so exalted, so un- 
selfish, as to confer on you the very power to love uni- 
versally; and you may have a love for all humanity 
which is false, mischievous, and deadly. A man, for 
example, who, lovingly desirous of breaking down all 
barriers dividing men, should advocate general and 
indiscriminate intermarriage, would be—I am sorry that 
the very accuracy I am pleading for obliges me to use the 
word, for no other will do—a fool, and a fearfully per- 
nicious fool. Love is to be estimated not by the bigness 
of its object, but by the purity of its bestowal’ Some- 
times, indeed, a partial love narrows the heart to a greater 
love, ‘but this calls upon us not for the absirdity of de- 
stroying partial loves, but for the discipline of elevating 
them; which is precisely the preacher’s business. 

Thirdly, a mind observant of the due discrimination of 
ideas, would hesitate before saying, “I abominate na- 
tional flags, for every flag always stands for national 
selfishness.’’. ‘This is a universal affirmative, that “every 
flag always stands for national selfishness,’ and as such 
it collapses completely if there exists even one particular 
negative to the contrary. This particular negative we 
shall have if sometime or other a flag has stood for the 
highest of all universal causes, that is, for moral values 
and spiritual ideals. Has this happened? It has. 
The standards that flew above the hosts of Charles 
Martel on the field of Tours were then and there as 
sacred as the cross of Calvary, for that day’s fight saved 
Europe from the curse of Islam, saved Europe’s woman- 
hood from the hell of the harem, saved Europe’s sanctu- 
aries from the orgies of the dervish. So the banners 
that flew from the mastheads of Elizabeth’s fleet against 
the Armada were holy, for they saved the mighty parent 


of the English-speaking race from the Inquisition, and. 


from the sterility of mind and soul that forever attended 
it. Here are moral values, here are spiritual ideals, 
which ensigns of nations and flags of battle have repre- 
sented; for represent them they did, though their sum- 
mons on those historic days may have been then and there 
regarded as only a call to repel invasion or to save a state. 


~ 


As a final illustration of Hie eee that lies in the 
antiquated study for whose languishing state we are 
making supplication, consider the statement, ee is 
only collective homicide.’ 

To estimate the truth-value of this assertion it is ab- 
solutely necessary to make one of the fundamental 
distinctions of formal logic, the distinction between 


matertal and formal. Acts are material inasmuch as 
they are objects of sense-perception, and the stimulating 
causes of whatever stirring of imagination and disturbing 
of emotion are involved in the sense-perception. An 
act as formal has passed beyond mere apprehension into 
the sphere of values, motives, ends. It is the act not 
seen by the eye, but appraised by the higher reason and 
moral sense. For instance, a man sees a child about to 
be violated by a brute. Being slow to wrath the man 
delivers a moral discourse to the brute. No use! He 
even sings a hymn at the fellow. That fails. The 
desecration of innocence is imminent. To prevent “it 
the man kills the brute. Materially, the man is a mur- 


derer,—he has taken life; but formally—that is, accord- . 


ing to the only faculties competent to utter judgment— 
he has done a righteous deed, so righteous that if he had 
shrunk from doing it through mere emotional reluctance, 
he would have become the sort of thing one does not like 
to name. 

Again, suppose I were cruising off the southwest coast 
of Ireland early in May, 1915. 
captain appears, and we shout a conversation across 
fifty yards of sea. ‘The Lusitania is due here,” he says, 
“and I am going to sink her without warning.” ‘Sink 
her!” Iery. “But her cabins are filled with women and 
children, and the law of nations guarantees their safety 
from attack!”” JI add every moral reason at my command; 
I speak of love; T speak of Christ. Useless! ‘There 
she is!”’ he cries. “In two minutes I fire the torpedo!” 
The submarine is squarely across my bow. As captain 
of the yacht, I have but to touch a button, and the 
engineer will drive on full speed ahead and I shall cut the 
submarine in two before the torpedo is loosed. I think 
of babies strangling in the sea. I reflect on the nameless 
terror of women and the dumb despair of men. I picture 
the floating bodies of the innocent, ghastly in dreadful 
death; and I can prevent it—I can prevent one of the 
chief crimes of modern history; and I say: “No! No! 
To strike down the murderers in the submarine would be 
murder. It would be hate, and Jesus commands me to 
love. I must never kill. There are probably thirty 
sailors in that submarine, and it would be collective 
homicide. I must keep my soul sweet. Engineer, re- 
verse!” 

Materially, I have injured nobody. Formally—well, 
I leave almost any man to complete the sentence. 

When, therefore, we are asked not to use the word 
“war,’’ but, to impress ourselves with the horror of war, 
always to say “collective homicide,” 
that phrase will be correct, but in a war waged for values 
greater than physical life we cannot use it of the armies 
fighting for those values, because it would be monstrous 
and immoral slander. 

I have dropped into these military illustrations because 
one has only to pick them out of the air just now, but my 
main end is to say a word for a study which has to do with 
precision of thought. Never was that Precision more 
needed. We are hearing definitions of ‘‘power’’ which 
would eliminate love from power, and definitions of “love” 
which would empty principle out of love. 
upon military and political leaders who in the nam 
realism would destroy right, and upon ‘spiritual le 
who in the name of idealism would let right be destr 
We are beset on the one hand with n men of hard S 
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have ing hard ser It is a wild world. The more 
needed, then, is it that ministers should know how to 
_ think, and should think hard. Toward this. great end 
_ - have presumed to say a word in behalf of logic, the 
ral h umble handmaid of the clear head. ’ 
_ New York, N.Y. 


At the Back of the Child Mind, 


right of entry, and no key to turn the lock. Only now 
and then a flash may disclose the inner recesses, and 
___ throw a sudden light on an entirely surprising line of 
thought. A child frequently cherishes a theory of its 
own, which appears quite reasonable, for the enchanted 
precincts within, where the supernatural obtains as ready 
. an acceptance as the commonplace. A little thoughtful 
boy of my acquaintance was asked the usual question, 
what he was going to be. He answered with great 
decision, “Oh! a land-angel of course, like daddy”; and 
I think “daddy” and the land agency profession scored 
a compliment. 

Time does not exist for children who worry over no 
human limitations. A little girl saying her hymn, 
“There is a green hill far away,’’ was thrilled to hear 
that her mother knew the lady who wrote it. Then she 

repeated her psalm, and added gravely: “And did you 
_. know David too?” The train of thought is rather 
charming which led a little boy, when told not to mention 
a guest’s amputated foot, to say, ‘‘ No, and when I get to 
Heaven I won’t say anything to John the Baptist about 
his head.”’ Surely politeness could go no further. 

Often an entirely different mental image is conjured 
up in the child’s mind from that suggested by the grown-up 
story-teller. One mother, recounting at great length the 
details of the illness of a little dog to her small girl, several 
times mentioned “the dog doctor.” She was surprised, 
at the very end, by the question, ‘‘What sort of dog was 
the dog doctor?” It was as well also that the child who 
frequently repeated the hymn in which occur the lines,— 


“Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees,’’— 


should at last have been prompted to ask, “‘ But what was 
' the little saint doing on Satan’s knees?” A variant of 
_ this story gives the equally delightful comment, ‘Was 

the saint so very heavy, mummy?” For many years a 
small girl known to me held the belief that there was a 
land where an exceedingly useful little animal ran about. 
This notion was only dispelled one Sunday morning by 
her inquiring which was the country “where the little 
sausages live.”’ 

_ Natural history is allowed great latitude in the child 
mind, and I have been asked to draw ‘‘a mother engine 
-_ and a lot of little teeny engines.’ A mite of a girl, told 
: fe three well-known feathers were ‘‘the Prince of 

; Vales’s,” murmured longingly, “I should like to see that 

”’ For easy acceptance of things a trifle unusual 


-andfather—the bust mounted on a little cir- 
nd. Having asked his mother if grandpapa 
y wise and good, he adds, “‘ And was that all there 
g pa?’’ “ 
in a child makes no attempt to take the 
rience, and so its point of view of some 
be in direct opposition to that generally 
having been in the thick of the bom- 
ough, was asked afterwards what 
He said ty ri pb I thought 
ery frightened, but when I was told 
ght it was great fun.” Again, 


_ This is a region into which the “grown-up” has no- 
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on a recently torpedoed ship, when every one was hoping 
against hope that the time of keeping afloat might be 
mercifully extended, a child was heard saying wearily, 
“Oh! when will the ship go down?”’ 

It is, however, never safe to count on a child’s imagi- 
nation. Sometimes things will be fitted into what is 
already known so literally that the grown-up explanation 
finds itself high and dry. ‘‘What do the angels have for 
dinner?” asked one child; and when hastily informed, 
by a rather shocked mother, that angels “never had 
dinner,” the child added, “Then I suppose they always 
have an egg with their tea.” Another, wishing to have 
the subject of ‘the ‘‘fatted calf” more fully explained, 
when told that it was what we call ‘veal,’ said suddenly, 
“O mummy! not veal at a party.” It is curious how 
sometimes question and answer between ‘‘grown-up”’ 
and child entirely miss their mark. A lady saying to a 
little girl, “I hear you were born in India—what part?” 
received the somewhat unexpected reply, “Oh! all of me.”’ 

Children’s imaginations often lead them into strange 
anxieties, seldom confided to their older relations. On 
one occasion, two small, curly-headed boys were wise, 
and brought their trouble to their mother. It was to 
the effect that, hearing their father, a clergyman, spoken 
of as seriously ill, they wished to know, ‘if he died, should 
they “have to have St. John’s,”’ as they “did not want it.” 
It might lead to some curious situations if churches were 
indeed hereditary. 

The chance conversation of its elders must often give 
the child wonderful, and secret, joys and anticipations. 
In the days when horse-’buses were familiarly known by 
their color and destination, one such conversation was 
overheard—a conversation immortalized in Punch, if 
one remembers rightly, by the pencil of Charles Keene. 
The conductor was informing an old gentleman that his 
best plan was to.go to the Circus and ‘change into a 
green Elephant,’’ and so continue. This point of the 
journey being reached, a child begged its mother to let 
him remain a moment or two longer. On being pressed 
for the reason, he said, ‘‘I just want to see the old gentle- 
man turn into a green elephant.” So a child’s mind 
ranges wide, untrammelled by time or space, and only 
very occasionally is a glimpse vouchsafed into the land 
of childhood’s dreams.—M. S. C., in The Spectator. 


Spiritual Life. 


Teach us that no evil is intolerable but a guilty con- 
science, and that nothing can hurt us if with true loyalty 
of affection we keep Thy commandments and take refuge 
in Thee.—William E. Channing. 
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For what should we live? Is it not to succor those who 
need us, to make paths a little less rough for tired feet, to 
bring smiles to faces hardened by anxiety or tear-stained, 
to kindle hope in souls that despair?—/J. T. Sunderland. 
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I find that there is no worthy pursuit but the idea of 
doing some good to the world. Some do it with their 
society, some with their wit, some with their benevo- 
lence, some with a sort of power of conferring pleasure 
and good humor on all they meet.— John Keats. 
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To our Father, who knows all, we can speak out. He 
has no conventional maxims by which to measure us, no 
half-experience, no harshness, no jealous injustice, such 
as among men demands to be considered love. He cannot 
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therefore mistake us, we are sure of pane and it is 
that, and not love alone, which we ask from him, if our 
souls be true.—Stopford A. Brooke. 
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I praise Thee while my days go on; 
I love Thee while my days go on. 
Through dark and earth, through fire and frost, 
With emptied arms and treasure lost, 
I thank Thee while my days go on. 
Mrs. E. B. Browning. 
J 


That I can suffer when I sin, that I can sorrow for the’ 


wrong that is in me, that I can sigh and struggle to 
be free from it,—I am glad of that. Were it not for this 
moral nature, this conscience, all were wrecked; but it 
exists, it is strong, it works mightily in the human heart. 
I know not who makes it suffer and sorrow and struggle 
as it does, but God.—Oliver Dewey. 


The Meaning of Prayer. 


JULIA SARGENT VISHER. 


When the intolerable heat of the interior of China must 
be escaped for a time, missionaries of all denominations 
resort to the coast. One of these vacation homes is at 
Peitaijo on the North China Sea. Here in August daily 
union meetings were held for the study of Fosdick’s 
“The Meaning of Prayer.” 

In August in that part of the Ozarks now known as 
“The Shepherd of the Hills Country’”’ the Christian 
Endeavor Societies of three States held their annual 
ten days’ convention. One course of study was in 
Fosdick’s “Meaning of Prayer.” 

In August the writer received a letter from a small 
Massachusetts town which said: “‘Our weekly meetings 
are very interesting. Our pastor is taking up Fosdick’s 
‘Meaning of Prayer.’”’ 

What is this book of which one hears from every 
quarter? A recently purchased copy bears the imprint, 
“45th thousand.” It would seem to be what theologians 
call a work of supererogation to review it now. The 
purpose of this article is to call attention to the fact that 
here is a helpful book which belongs to us as well as to 
those of the orthodox churches, who have known it theirs 
from the beginning. It is a book we need. It is a book 
we know is wanted, as witness the thoughtful scholarly 
articles on prayer which the Christian Register has pub- 
lished of late. ‘The Psychological Aspects of Prayer,” 
‘‘Modern-day Mysticism,” “The Daily Quarter-Hour,” 
all indicate that there are many among us who are saying 
“Oh that I knew where I might find Him, that I might 
come before His presence.’ 

This little manual deals with the subject from all 
points of view. ‘‘The Naturalness of Prayer,” “Prayer 
and the Goodness of God,”’ ‘‘ Hindrances and Difficulties,” 
are a few of the chapter-titles. Nowhere in its pages 
is there a breath of controversy. ‘To quote the preface 
“Passages of Scripture quoted are not employed as proof 
texts to establish an opinion; they are uniformly used 
as descriptions of an experience which men have actually 
had with God.” In connection with the daily readings 
there are many helpful sayings of religious seers. From 
a sixteenth-century mystic: “Prayer is not to ask what 
we wish of God, but what God wishes of us;’’ from Long- 
fellow: “As frightened women clutch at the reins when 
there is danger, so do we grasp at God’s government with 
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our prayers. Shas with a “fil hantise so 
rest silence and submission -to the divine will!” With 
them are not-to-be-forgotten utterances of Mr. Fosdick . 
himself, such as: “No man can escape the prayer of his 
dominant desire nor evade the inevitable measurement 

of his life by his prayer; ‘‘No one can be wrong with — 
man and right with God;” ‘True prayer is habitually 
putting oneself under God’s influence; “Note the 
change in the prayer of the prodigal son, ‘Give me” 
becomes ‘Make me,’”’ ‘ ) 

Prayers that lead us into the holy of holies where other 
men have knelt in communion with God, and gems of 
poetry are scattered through the book; but chiefly the 
book is intensely practical. Emphasis is laid upon the 
individual character of the prayers of the Bible. We 
are reminded that “no one tries to commune with God 
in anybody else’s way.’”’ “Let each man pray as best he 
can.” “It is far from being true that the most valuable 
temperament in religion is the mystical.” 

“Prayer and the Reign of Law”’ is the chapter to which 
many will turn first. To have read the one on “Un- 
answered Prayer” will change the point of view for 
many an earnest reader. Only as a whole, however, 
should this little book, which is within the reach of all,* 
be judged. 

The writer is grateful for this opportunity to express 
personal ‘indebtedness and rejoicing that this generation 
and our own land have produced a devotional classic not 
less lofty than 4 Kempis’s “Invitation of Christ,’ and 
at the same time simple and familiar in its helpfulness 
for the every-day living of our time. 

ForESTBURG, S.D. 


“O Ye of Little Faith!” 


WILLIAM C. GANNETT, D.D. 


“T don’t suppose there were ever two years in history 
which set the world back more than these last two.”” So 
ran the letter. ‘“‘A period which has greater discourage- 
ments to human progress to record than any other in 
modern times.” So wrote the editor. “It is the future 
dies!” So moaned the poet. ‘‘The most terrible and 
disastrous of all wars, civilization itself seeming to be in 
the balance.’’ So spake the President to Congress in 
his address on April 2, accepting the war. ; 

Let the young despond over the present condition of 
the world, the breakdown of civilization, the failure of 
Christianity, and so on. The old folks ought not to ~ 
despond, for they are those who remember the wonderful _ 
gains in civilization and Christianity within their own 
lifetime. ‘To speak of our own country alone, the great 
causes, two of them barely winged for their flight, two | 
just beginning to stir in the chrysalis, when the old men 
of to-day were in nurseries, were the Temperance Move- 
ment, the Peace Movement, the Abolition of African 
Slavery, the Emancipation of Woman. Slavery has 
gone from the land, although with its roots left in it. — 
Woman owns most of herself to-day, and is fast winning 
the rest. Prohibition of alcoholic drink is spreading fast 
and wide through the States,—twenty-five | “dry” as 
against twenty-three ‘‘wet”’ just now, it is said; and, in 
spite of the war and all war’s new horrors, we may hold — 
with confidence that the world is far closer to the new 
internationalism of justice and peace than ever before. 
‘To these gains add vast progress toward justice in the 
lation of labor and capital. Add vast progress 
democracy both in what we have thought civili 
what we have called palt-cigilizess fans A 
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social good-will and “philanthropy,” 
ood has been expressing and organizing 
ll this w 1 the lifetime of men and women 
ty-five years old! Let the young men lose faith 
and swear, let the middle-aged despond; the old cannot,— 
they have seen all this with their eyes. Let the young 
swear at the old, if they will, as so many seem ready to 
_ do. But who have done these things? Humanly 
speaking, those whom they swear at: to speak more 
humbly and truly, the Power in humanity, working 
J through them,—using their mind, their heart, their 
- conscience, their will, their hands, to accomplish its ends. 
May the young men and women do better still! It will 
; be shame to them if they do not, for they start in a world 
already much bettered for them. ‘ 
a But not to look back, let those who lose faith in God 
' and in man in these days of ours look at this war alone. 
It has out-helled hell in its horrors. Belgium! Ar- 
ds menia! Poland! ‘Those trenches of France! ‘That hu- 
man shark of the seas! ‘The cities and towns in ruins! 
_ The millions of desolate homes, of widows, of orphans! 
_. The cripple-armies of armless men, of legless men, of 
_eyeless men! One land a land without little children! 
Another decimated of its girls! Besides, the millions of 
human creatures,—bodies all youth, faces of brightness, 
brains alive, all only yesterday part of the world’s 
_-~«~-morning, promise of its morrow,—now but a memory 
‘ “‘slowly to impearl in hearts of friends,’ now without 
mission on earth— 
; “Save to make green their little length of sods, 
And deepen pansies for a year or two!”’ 

Add ourselves on the brink of this hell,—a great new 
victim-nation to plunge into it. Add the long trailing 
diseases which men in the camps carry back to their 

_. homes. Add the lowered vitality of two generations to 
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a come. Add the wnborn millions that should be brighten- 
8 ing the morrows! Add the financial exhaustion abroad, 


the economic exhaustion everywhere, the famine the 
nations are facing, the crushing burden that the future 
must carry as its contribution to the past. Add, among 
minor evils,—minor compared with any of these,—the 
temporary suppression of individual liberty which na- 
tional danger in war-time imposes,—dangerous, hysterical, 


often unneeded suppression, and the intolerance so 


natural, but so blind and unjust. 
_ the devil’s side of the account: and then count carefully, 
_ for they are as truly parts of the war-fact, the human 
gains, the human uplifts, already emergent from the 
glare! 

(1) The new temperance, and the sweep of its march 
over the warring lands,—the movement in Russia, in 
¢ } _ England, in France, advancing more in two years than 
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Tees savings-bank deposits in Russia for the last year 
of vodka were $40,000,000; for a year of prohibition, 
 $885,000,000.””. Think what that means in terms of 
e, of health, of happiness, of industrial efficiency, of 
ion of crime, of personal character,—and so of 
invigoration. As elimination of poison from 
blood,—there are 175,000,000 people in the Rus- 
re,—as revelation of human good that will 
the poison out of the blood, there has been 
. in history. Grant rebates and reactions 
n face the vast balance of permanent gain, 
a alone, but in the world taking note,—re- 
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it probably would have advanced in a whole generation 
of peace; and the welfare-results of the temperance! 


man’s rights, acknowledged by men, will be secured to 
her as never before. Already it is enfranchisement in 
England, its partial attainment in France, its possibility 
in Russia, and the effect of this on the watching neighbors. 
Woman’s brain, woman’s sympathy, woman’s ideals, are 
about to enter as shaping factors, alongside of man’s, 
into the legislation of the future. Imagine the influence 
on education, on municipal life, on national politics, of 
thai! Is it too much to say that this entrance—take 
Europe and the Americas through, to say nothing of 
Asia—has been hastened a half-century by the war? 
Grant rebates again,—there will be some, no doubt,— 
and again what an outstanding balance of good! 

(3) The new democracy! Split this word ‘democ- 
racy” into meanings: the nearing end of autocracy; 
the let-down of nobles and kings; the crumbling of 
classes and castes, and the final transition from feudalism; 
the right of the people to govern themselves, and the 
human expansion and uprise that this right in its exercise 
brings; the liberty, happiness, character, and progress 
of the massed millions recognized as the sole end of 
national existence. It is no handwriting upon the wall 
of something impending; it is history already recorded 
that, as direct effect of the war, there has come immense 
acceleration to this whole movement. In England it 
startles; in Russia it astounds; in Germany it throbs like 
an audible heart-beat. At last, in hehalf of democracy 
and the ultimate peace of the world which it makes 
possible, as against autocracy and its perpetual menace 
to peace, our own country joins the procession of sorrow 
and sacrifice, and enters the war. “But the dangers of 
democracy! its failures!’”’ and so on. Grant all such 
demurrers as sound, and grant the complaints urged 
from the opposite side that war in itself with its army 
discipline is one vast suspension of democracy, and then 
what? Why, that we all believe in it; that it holds the 
futures of liberty and progress; and that it is impossible 
not to see how much this war has done to advance it. 

(4) The new integration of national life. ‘To offset the 
prosperous individualism of modern life, greatly we need 
in us more of the ancient Greek and the German sense of 
the citizen’s responsibility to the state. The war is 
giving it to us. Under its stress a civic’ consciousness 
is waking that promises to cover much more than every 
man’s obligation to enlist for the country’s defence in 
times of national danger. The bracing idea of universal 
enlistment for services of peace,—that all citizens of 
civilization owe dedication of a solid portion of life, be 
it his, be it hers, to the upkeep of civilization,—this idea 
is at last in the air; and as if to meet the idea and trans- 
form it to fact, the war is giving all nations engaged in it 
and all nations watching it swift and stern education in 
co-operation and co-operative efficiency, thereby reveal- 
ing what may be done for socialization under conditions 
of peace. ‘The socialists ought to be a happy tribe and a 
patient to-day, for the war, of which they are natural 
foes, is swinging the world strongly their way. Suddenly 
the state is achieving a tremendous expansion of its 
right of eminent domain, and we don’t have to belong to 
the Socialist party and subscribe to its formula to recog- 
nize the community’s right in times of stress to large 
shares in all excess-profits of industry. But if in times of 
stress, why not in all times? If from the minimum wage 
idea we find our way to the maximum profit idea in our 
legislation, it will be because the war has been tutoring 
us. Notice well, this whole movement toward national 
integration tends, not to exhaust, but to enhance the 
values of national personality,—not to empty, but to 
ennoble the meanings of “ patriotism.” 

(5) New international sympathies! Vi a hate that is 
to prove lasting be really growing up between the peoples 
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at war with each other,—a result by no means , certain as 
yet,—on the other hand, between peoples not at war 
heart-relations have grown much closer through the 
war-suffering. Comradeship in suffering, and even its 
memory, makes good basis for friendship. What kind 
(‘‘kinned’’) individuals have long felt, nations are begin- 
ning to feel vividly now,—‘‘the pain in the sister’s side.” 
Belgium has become the little child set in the midst of 
the pitying world. The Red Cross—organized saviorship 
—hastes wherever the red agony calls. ‘Treasure by 
millions goes over the borders and the seas to relieve it. 
Young men and women, who cannot find enough crusades 
at home to enlist in, follow the treasure, offering life. 
The peoples are growing war-kinned and “sending their 
love’ to each other. Signs not a few indicate stronger 
and stronger desire for each other’s moral approval, 
stronger and stronger fear of each other’s moral dis- 
approval. The Judgment Day of the nations has come, 
and the nations themselves sit as the assessors. The 
angels are still hovering around; right now in the pauses 
of gun-roar we catch strains of the song, ‘Peace and 
good-will on the earth.” 

(6) The new international politics! All civilized na- 
tions, the warring and neutral alike, are looking ex- 
pectantly forward to radically changed relations at the 
close of the war; all are planning to stabilize peace as 
the war-proved necessity of national existence; and their 
programmes—programmes, it is true, are not applica- 
tions!—are likely largely to agree. Our President in his 
noble ‘‘Peace without victory’’ address of January 22 
summarized more than merely our own aspirations: 
equal rights for nations little and big,—and we think of 
Ireland, Serbia, Poland, Finland, the Jews, the Ar- 
menians, and of the future of Africa; government only 
by consent of the governed,—and we think of our own 


Philippines, of the Negroes in our own South, and of — 


India; freedom of the seas,—and we wonder if England 
be brave enough; limitation of armaments to something 
like an international peace-force to be used for ‘‘ League of 
Peace” purposes. ‘These as foundations! Beyond these, 
international courts of investigation, mediation, and 
arbitration for national quarrels; a new code of inter- 
national law; perhaps in the distance a parliament of 
the nations. All this was but dream, speculation, forms 
of Utopia, in the near yesterday. All this—wmnless 
Germany wins!—has been brought immeasurably nearer 
to realization by the awful disciplines of misery through 
which the nations have passed since that black 1st of 
August three years ago. 

(7) Four new securities of peace! It is worth while to 
consider, grouped by themselves, four different ways in 
which the war makes directly and strongly for what the 
President calls “the ultimate peace of the world.” 
Three of the four ways have come into sight in what has 
already been said. First, the reorganization of the na- 
tions, just described. Second, the entrance of woman 
into politics. ‘There may be women in khaki yet—though 
Heaven forbid!—but, in the large, mothers and wives 
and sisters will try harder than sons and husbands and 
brothers have ever tried to keep the lands safe from each 
other by ways of the spirit as opposed to ways of the 
fist and big stick,—and they will succeed! ‘Third, 
never have the horrors and the welfare-costs of war 
been so driven home to human consciousness as they are 
now. Many a war has had more purposed cruelty in it 
than this one, but those were wars in dark ages of un- 
developed mankind; we have been watching with 
twentieth-century consciences and hearts deeds of fif- 
teenth-century, tenth-century, ancient Assyrian warfare, 
—and the moral shock has been great! Moreover, the 
scythe of destruction with which modern science has 


harvests of sporty, and death para made Tee “a 
which is but another way of saying that righteousness, 
justice, humanity, good-will, are becoming no longer 
choices, but must-be’s of life on earth. When physics — 
teaches psychics to this extent, the lesson is getting 
learnt. Lastly, may we not believe that our nation’s 
long forbearance under dire provocation, with President 
Wilson’s statement of the motives behind our final 
entrance into the war, has raised the standard of war- 
motive for all futuré time? Not for conquest, not for 
revenge, not for any form of profit to ourselves, not for 
“honor” insulted, not to punish wrongs already com- 
mitted, great though they be,—but to prevent new 
wrongs pledged to be unremitting, unless we consent to 
choose the path of submission to a nation running 
amuck through civilization, with her treatment of Belgium 
to show the world what she has will to do when she has power; 
to prevent the triumph of a temporarily dehumanized 
nation and the degradation such triumph would cause; 
and to make war such as she has brought on the world 
henceforth forever impossible,—these are the motives 
that draw our nation into the hell. ‘We are fighting for ~ 
what we believe and wish to be the rights of mankind, 
and for the future peace and security of the world.” 
Pray God that we fight up to that programme of right- 
eousness, carrying the White Cross of those motives, and 
none others, to the field of sacrifice! Jf we can do that, 
and bring back our soldiers white men to their homes, the 
precedent would tend among civilized nations to estab- 
lish a norm. War-motives and war-methods thereafter 
would have to be nobler than in the past, and the higher 
the motive, the more rare will be war, as well as more 
chivalric and merciful when there is recourse to it. 
(8) The nations are finding their souls in this war,— 
not losing, but finding, their souls. Only yesterday we 
were thinking of “frivolous France,” “commercialized 
England,”’ “‘materialized America,”’ “‘brutalized Russia’’; 
but on that August day three years ago, lo, a new France, 
chastened, calm, resolved, consecrate, a France of the 
present all eager to die for the France of the future! 
England? Kipling foretold her story in almost the first 
poem of the war :— 
“Comfort, content, delight, 
The ages’ slow-bought gain,— 
They shrivelled in a night; 
Only ourselves remain. 
There’s but one task for all, 
For each one life to give. 
Who stands, if Freedom fall, 

Who dies, if England live?’’ 
Russia amazes herself and the world by the apparition 
of its soul bursting from clods, winged on the instant with 
power to achieve revolution almost without bloodshed, 
and scattering liberty over the Empire as April scatters 
her flowers on the land. Did we call it just now “our 
materialized, sensualized, mammonized age”? Look at © 
Europe’s wide Calvary fields, then, and explain those 
hundreds of thousands of crosses, attesting that probably 
never in all human history have so many meninso short — 
a time voluntarily made the supreme offering, /ife, for a 
cause which to them represented justice and righteous- 
ness. ‘That each life given means a life taken, and that 
hell yawns in the giving and taking, does not blot out 
that splendor of human self-sacrifice. Entente and 
Germany share in that alike. Is there hate in the trenches _ 
and hate in the homes? Doubtless; but in the psy- een 
chology of the war the loyalty and self-sacrifice are writ 
large, the hate is the footnotes. And what has become 
of “religion” after nearly three years of battle? Fr 
both sides comes report of deepened reli: 
the religion of the articled creed, but 
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springs in the soul hats duty lives 


eath. It is faith in a Power within us and over us 

greater than ours; faith that his will, whatever man’s be, 
is justice and right; that Ais heart is love; that somehow 
at last evil gives way to good; and that when a man dies 
doing his duty, no grave can cover the whole of him. 

_ Again, Germany shares with her foes in this spiritual re- 
generation: Kuno Francke, Germany’s noble and _sor- 
rowing lover, writes, ‘Millions and millions of so-called 
unbelievers have discovered themselves as at bottom 
intensely religious.” 

These all are spiritual values: spreading temperance, 
rising womanhood, winning democracy, growing sym- 
pathy, discipline in communal co-operation, plans for 
internationalism, organization of peace, quickening of 
soul in the nations. They are immense and enduring 
__ Spiritual accretions to the mounting life of the race. 
K “The future dies’? Does ‘‘death”’ look like that? How, 
. then, would “‘life and life more abundantly” look?— 
Wonderful as are the discoveries and inventions promoted 
by the war, and man’s sudden mastery of the air and the 
| under-sea, these as compared with the things of the 

spirit are minor matters, and we will not even include 
their names on our list. 


Does such a cold-blooded reckoning of permanent good 
coming out of this war leave one insentient to its agony? 
- No. Sentient, but inclined to minimize it? No. Blind 
: to long-lasting, most pitiful evils, also resulting? No. 
A warrior in spirit and eager for fray? Feeling could not 
be more directly the opposite. An easy chooser of war 
| for the sake of concomitant benefits? Absolutely no! 
It leaves one as before a yearner, a striver, a planner, a 
worker, for peace,—and willing, against a nation’s frenzy 
of injustice and violence, to use war itself to secure it, 
as we use the policeman, the fetter, the jail, to curb an 
individual who claims and practises the right to murder 
and drown. So will the most of us certainly do, whether 
it be rightly named the ‘‘Jesus-spirit”’ or not. 

It is easy in these days to lose courage and hope. It 
seems but a duty to make a careful analysis like this 
before losing heart one’s self or spreading discourage- 
ment and unfaith among others. ‘To those of little faith 
I submit my itemized count. Omit the untrue and 
correct the exaggerated in it, if there be any; paint the 
black blacker; itemize, in turn, those ‘long-lasting, 
most pitiful evils’? more carefully than I have done. 
And then for the question: Which have the right of the 
, facts, they who lose heart and moan and read the future 

in terms of ‘‘set-back”’ and “dying,” or those who see the 

new heavens already emerging from hell? We look back 
_ to our Civil War as the era of our nation’s new birth. We 
_ are living in a greater era to-day: a world is in rebirth.— 
Unity. 


For Justice and Liberty. 


The religion of democracy is that which does its best 

_ to encourage not separation but co-operation, to the 
_ intent that what has been gained through the wisdom 
2g of the centuries shall not be lost; not even if all the evil 
powers of the rest of the world, all the malefactors and 
reactionaries combine to destroy it. This obligation 
applies not alone to a local freedom, to what chances 
Site, your and my fatherland and motherland, but to 
ity’s land. The world is my country, declared 
patriot one hundred and fifty years ago; 
es violent hands upon the rights of any 


uarters with danger and suffering and 
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liberty is the solidarity of all the nationalities who have 
a vision of the right of each soul to be its best and give 
its best to mankind. Where one nation’s liberty is 
threatened there it is our duty to help defend the right, 
according to the best wisdom of our most thoughtful 
and impartial thinkers. We must exercise sense and 
reasonable deliberation, but we cannot escape the call 
of the higher law. 
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GEORGE A. THAYER. 


for freedom and Dumanity. 
With Only the Stars for a Guide. 


Now faith is the assurance of things hoped for, the 
proving of things notseen. ... By faith Abraham, when 
he was called, obeyed to go out unto a place which he 
was to receive for an inheritance; and he went out, not 
knowing whither he went. By faith he became a so- 
journer in the land of promise: . . . for he looked for 
the city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God. 

Therefore let us also, seeing we are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run 
with patience the race that is set before us.—Hebrews 
Mie l, 0, LO; AiiTs 


We have heard with our ears, O God, 

Our fathers have told us , 

What work thou didst.in their days 

In the days of old. 

For they got not the land in possession by their own 
sword, 

Neither did their own arm save them; 

But thy right hand, and thine arm, and the light of 
thy countenance, 

Because thou wast favorable unto them.—Psalm 
xliv. I, 3. 


To have thrown all prudencé and forethought away ' 
And for once to have followed the call of the soul 
Out into the danger of darkness, of ruin and death; 
To have counselled with right, not success, for once, 
Is glory enough for one day. 


It is glory enough to have taken the perilous risk; 
Instead of investing in stocks and paid-up insurance for one; 
To have fitted a cruiser for right to adventure a sea full of shoals; 
To sail without chart and with only the stars for a guide; 
To have dared to lose with all the chances for losing 
Is glory enough. 


It is glory enough for one day 

To have dreamed the bright dream of the reign of right; 

To have fastened your faith like a flag to that immaterial staff 

And have marched away, forgetting your base of supplies. 

And while the worldly wise see nothing but shame and ignoble re- 
treat, 

And though far ahead the heart may faint and the flesh prove 


eak,— 
To have dreamed that bold dream is glory enough, 
Is glory enough for one day. 
—William Herbert Carruth. 


PRAYER. 

Eternal God, sustain us in these days of stress that 
our feet stumble not on the dark mountains nor falter 
in the valley of the shadow. Deliver us from sloth and 
indifference and from every selfish indulgence. Fill us 
with the spirit of the great adventure. Quicken every 
noble purpose. Awake our hesitating wills that we may 
take up our burdens resolutely and give ourselves to the 
high cause committed to us, not by inward vision only, 
but by faithful service. Amen. 
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Some Counsels of Experience. 
100 
FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 


The amount of money contributed by the 
people for the support of a church and its 
minister depends largely upon the wisdom and 
vigor with which the financial plan is pushed. 
If the church officers do not push it, nobody 
will. The first thing is to adopt a good plan. 


On this point there is pretty general agree- 


ment among those experienced. The best 
plan for the average church is that of an 
“every-member canvass,” with pledges pay- 
able by the envelope system. It is desirable 
that this system be adopted by all our 
churches, whether they are aided by the 
Association or not. [oo many have practi- 
cally no income except when they have a 
minister. The moment he goes, subscrip- 
tions cease. If every member of the church 
were on the list for regular payments running 
straight on, month in and month out, it 
would avert many financial difficulties. Then 
when a minister is to be called, the church 
officers know just what to say. It is not 
necessary then to start the question, ‘‘How 
much will you give for the new minister’s 
support?’”’ The people are supporting their 
church, and not a particular minister. 

An effective ‘‘every-member canvass” 
means three things:— . 

I. The careful preparation by the church 
officers of an itemized budget for the church 
year, setting forth each detail of estimated 
expenditures. It should be large enough to 
run no risk of a deficit if provided in advance. 
It should include the charitable and mission- 
ary contributions as well as items of local 
expense. 

II. The church officers should make a 
list of all possible contributors, including 
all persons who have shown any interest in 
the movement, parents of children in the 
Sunday-school, people without definite 
church connections who are reputed to be in 
general sympathy with the purposes of a 
liberal church, public-spirited individuals 
who do not care to go to church themselves, 
but who think that a liberal church is a good 
thing to have in the community. These 
people should be carefully listed, with their 
addresses, and divided into groups of eight 
or ten families or individuals in the same 
general neighborhood. Do not hesitate to 
go outside your definite membership with 
your appeal, Your church is rendering a 
service to the whole community. ‘There 
is no reason why every one who is not sup- 
porting another church should not help 
support yours. 

III. The reliable men and women of the 
congregation should then be enlisted as 
solicitors. They should be asked to give 
one Sunday afternoon, preferably the Sunday 
just before the annual meeting, to this work. 
They should be divided into teams of two, 
to visit all the persons listed. Suppose there 
are one hundred different addresses to be 
visited. Then there should be twenty 
solicitors, divided into ten teams. These 
teams should each visit, on the appointed 
Sunday afternoon, ten families. If the 


*This circular is sent out from Unitarian headquarters, 
addressed to the officers of churches that are aided by the 
American Unitarian Association. Many of the counsels of 
the circular are applicable to the life and work of all 
churches. It puts in brief form the results of wide experi- 
ence in church administration. 


two or three hours. 

It will be found desirable to coach ae 
teams. The solicitors should meet either 
after church on the appointed Sunday 
morning or early in the afternoon and for an 
hour have a practical demonstration of the 
work expected. They should be told how 
to describe and explain the work of the 
church, how to justify its maintenance and 
to enforce the need of its influence in the 
community. They should be told how to 
meet the possible objections, and how to 
deal with more or less reluctant subscribers. 
Then the teams should start out on their 
appointed routes and they should be ex- 
pected to report at the church for a roundup 
in the late afternoon or evening. Notice of 
their coming should be sent by mail and also 
be given at the morning service, so that the 
regular attendants will be ready to receive 
them and to make their subscriptions 
promptly and so save time for the more 
difficult visits. The solicitors should be led 
to feel that they are doing something more 
than raising money. They are serving a 
good cause and enlarging the influence and 
maintaining the usefulness of an invaluable 
institution. 

This method of providing in advance for 
the expenses of the church year is good 
business; it is good religion and it works. 


SELF-SUPPORT. 


The goal of every aided church should be 
self-support. You do not want to be de- 
pendent on the bounty of others any longer 
than you are obliged. It is easy to settle 
into a rut, to pay and ask for the same 
amount from year to year. The church 
officers should expect and plan each year to 
decrease the amount asked from the Associa- 
tion. Go before the people with a frank 
statement of the situation, and ask them to 
increase their pledges. They will respond 
if they know the facts; but you must give 
them leadership and furnish enthusiasm. 
You will often find that you can raise a good 
deal of money easier than a little. If you 
have been raising $1,000 for your minister 
and asking an appropriation of $200 from 
the Association, try the plan of paying him 
$1,500 and going alone. You will be sur- 
prised to see how the people in many cases 
will take hold of the idea and how much 
better they will support their church 
spiritually when they are properly supporting 
it materially. 


RELATION TO THE DENOMINATION. 


Keep always in mind that your church is 
part of a larger body. Every church is ex- 
pected to be loyal to its denominational 
allegiances. A church which draws part of 
its support from the denomination has 
especial reason to remember these obligations. 
See that your church contributes to all the 
denominational missionary agencies. Do 
not sdy that you are too weak to do this. 
Everybody knows better, including your- 
selves. Any church can give something. 
All it needs is the will. Circulate the de- 
nominational literature. Get every family 
to take at least one periodical that represents 
our interpretation of religion and that will 
inform and interest our people. In all your 


plans and doings keep the thought of progress | 
at the front. Do not ‘be content to stand. 


routes ate well planned, this can be done in} to co-operate 
a eh and faithful ieee Yat 4 


For the Directors of the American ae 
tarian Association. ‘ 
Samugr A. Extov, President. *s 


Literature. — , 

Tue Epirn Cavett, Nurse From Massa- 
CHUSETTS. With an Account of the Imprison- 
ment, Trial, and Death of Edith Cavell. 
Boston: W. A. Butterfield. 60 cents——When 
the news of Edith Cavell’s execution reached 
this country, there was held at Steinert Hall, 
Boston, a memorial meeting in her honor, 
over which Prof. George Herbert Palmer pre- 
sided and at which Dr. Crothers and others 
spoke. It was then and there decided to raise : 
a fund to equip and support a nurse whose 
services should be offered to the English Goy- 
ernment and who should be known as the 
Edith Cavell Nurse. This slender volume is 
a record of the year’s work of Miss Alice L. F. 
Fitzgerald, who was appointed to this posi- 
tion. She has spent her time at the English 
front in France, and her letters to the com- 
mittee who sent her are clear and interesting 
descriptions of her experiences. Fully half 
the book is given up to the story of Miss 
Cavell’s last days, a shameful story of German 
deception practised on the American Lega- 
tion and our representative Brand Whitlock. 
Miss Cavell’s last hours were spent with her 
English chaplain, whom the German Govern- 
ment had refused to let her see until shortly 
before she was shot. The last words she said 
to him will become as immortal as Mme. 
Roland’s. They were: “Standing as I do in 
view of God and eternity, I realize that patriot- 
ism is not enough. I must have no hatred or 
bitterness towards any one.’ All royalties: 
on this book are to be given to the committee 
for the support of the Edith Cavell Nurse in 
France. 


CAMPAIGN DIARY OF A FRENCH OFFICER, 
Sous-LIEUTENANT R. N. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. $1.25—-No book yet 
printed has taken the reader more closely to 
the heart of the war than this, or made more 
graphic the experiences this cruel warfare has 
brought to men at the front. This boy of a 
French officer was still at the university when 
the war broke out, and he faced the future 
with that frank gayety of spirit, that eager- 
ness for coming excitement and danger, which 
has distinguished the sons of France. He 
went through all phases of trench warfare — 
before the May day when he fell, seriously 
wounded, before Arras on the eve of the 
Artois offensive. He and his men captured 
in their wild advance three German trenches 
and fell ten yards from the fourth. The suffer- 
ing that followed, the fate of his comrades, 
the slow dragging of his stricken body (he 
could move only by lying on his back) to the 
French lines, make up a typical story, simply, — 
impersonally told, with frank rejoicing at the — 
end that he had been found worthy to receive eee 
the Croix de Guerre. 4 4 i 
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TAINS. 
$1.50.—It is mae to say that. the 
Mountains will not lack visitors this 


_ 


ensi ons ° are parawsed This 


Recent part of New Hampshire of which 


 conaway region is here admirably indicated. 


The very names of Passaconaway, Wona- 
lancet, Kancamagus, Chocorua, and Paugus 
suggest a wealth of Indian history and legend, 


and Mr. Beals, with these for a text, has pro- 


duced a series of very interesting chapters. 
Much of this lore is quite unknown to such 
visitors as have made no especial study of 
Indian life in New England. The charm of 
other chapters may be guessed from their 
titles, with the premise that they are written 


- in direct, conversational style, brightened 


by many anecdotes and conveying incidentally 
considerable information: ‘‘The Northern 
Sky-line”; “‘A Chapter of Adventures’’; 
“Old Jack, Guide and Trapper”; ‘‘Forty 
Below Zero in Passaconaway Land”; and 
others that present places of local importance 


and interest. 


IpEAL Passion. Sonnets. By George 
Edward Woodberry. Printed for the Wood- 
berry Society, 1917.—Among the small group 
of present-day American poets worthy of the 
name Prof. Woodberry’s place is deservedly 
secure. For many years now he has served 
his art faithfully and well. His latest volume 
contains a series of forty-two sonnets, gathered 


under the general title of Jdeal Passion. 


They naturally suggest the sonnets of Shake- 
speare, Keats, and Wordsworth, with which 
they are worthy to be compared. The volume 
also reminds us of the unfortunate neglect of 
the sonnet in these times. These poems con- 
tain what is likely to be regarded as some of 
their author’s best work. Their tone is ex- 
alted. Their thought is pure and high. Their 
work is exquisite. As is true of Mr. Wood- 
berry’s other work, they are finely and gen- 


“uinely Greek. For this very reason, perhaps, 


they are likely to prove caviare to the general. 
Most readers are likely to pass them by for 
the strained incomprehensibilities of Miss 
Amy Lowell, or the fleshly musings of Edgar 
Lee Masters. Only here and there a reader 
will be found who will treasure this thin vol- 
ume as containing something of the very 


bread and water of eternal life. 


Epita Bonnam. By Mary Hallock Foote. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50. 


_ —Mrs. Foote’s new novel may be heartily 


_ recommended as a good story, with variety of 
interests and incidents, and also as a study 


of life and human nature, picturesque in its 
‘setting and graphic in narrative. 


Mrs. 
Foote has been writing long enough to make 
an extended notice unnecessary. She gives 
us this time ‘‘a middle-aged romance,”’ dis- 
tinguished by its dignity and its tenacity to 

. The closing pages were written 
under the urge of a great desire that America 
may do her part unreservedly for the attain- 
ment of a _— world, mg toward true 


enn aieiee, and Other 
ce D’Arcy Mackay. 
ry Holt & Co. $1.35.—Of 
, designed for community 


will se serve as a most desirable introduc-_ 


Eri have snowed efeir availability under 


different conditions. ‘They are well adapted 
to further the growing interest in community 
drama, and may be produced simply or 
elaboratély as desired. The book includes 
also a chapter of ‘‘The Revival of the 
Masque,” 
music. 


A GARDEN Rosary. By Agnes Edwards. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 
net.—A book like this suggests the inevitable 
question, Why should it exist at all? It is 
slight. What charm it possesses is genuine, 
but delicate and evanescent. The number of 
readers likely to be attracted by it is certain 
to be small. As its title indicates, this little 
volume’s primary interest is less horticultural 
than spiritual. In a series of entries covering 
various dates from April to November the 
author records different events of garden 
life, reading into each one some deeper mean- 
ing; connecting birds, trees, flowers, with 
personal and domestic experiences, some 
happy, some sorrowful. The work, what there 
is of it, is done skilfully, but scarcely well 
enough to justify its being done at all. 


Miscellaneous. 


Frances L. Lester, 1151 East Fifty-fifth 
Street, Chicago, has become known as the 
publisher of cards and leaflets designed for 
the friendly interchange of good wishes. Into 
the preparation of these go good taste as to the 
selection of poem or illustration and a certain 
sympathetic understanding that gives the 
personal application. Between Easter and 
September is the best time to order cards 
for Christmas or other season; and Miss 
Lester is now offering as “‘real bargains” 
attractive boxes of friendship cards. These 
messages are entirely suitable for any time 
of the year, to carry good wishes and friendly 
interest. Among the writers we note Annie 
FE. Allen, Florence Earle Coates, Robert 
Loveman, Annie Johnson Flint, Frederic A. 
Whiting, and Evelyn H. Walker, all deft in 
this form of expression. A box holds from 
twelve to twenty cards, containing, as the 
cover verse announces,— 


“smiles for the glad, 
A handclasp for the sick or sad, 
A wealth of words-that-will-not-come 
When hearts are full but lips are dumb; 
A store of love for you to spend,— 
Not bankrupt while you have a friend.” 


No box is made up for less than a dollar. 


The first number of Inter-A merica, of which 
Dr. Peter H. Goldsmith is editor and Double- 
day, Page & Co. the publishers, has been 
issued. An increasing interest is taken by 
the people of the United States in the other 
republics of America, and it is believed the 
same interest. exists in the other countries 


and suggestions for costumes and’ 


regarding the United States. Hitherto, how- 
ever, the free exchange of ideas between the 
peoples of America has been hindered by 
| the - diversity of language. Now the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
whose chief object is to cultivate friendly 
feelings between the inhabitants of different 
countries through the diffusion of knowledge, 
has established Inter-America as a means of 
overcoming the barrier of language, and thus 
of promoting the interchange of ideas. It 
is to be issued one month in Spanish and the 
next in English. The Spanish number, now 
before us, consists of articles selected from 
the contemporary periodical literature of the 
United States and translated into Spanish, 
for distribution in the countries where Span- 
ish is the language of the people. The alter- 
nate number will consist of articles selected 
from the periodical literature of the coun- 
tries in which Spanish or Portuguese is gen- 
erally spoken and translated into English, for 
circulation in the United States. The first 
number of the English half of Inter-A merica 
will appear in October, and thereafter the 
Spanish and the English will alternate 
monthly. The first Spanish number con- 
tains two articles taken from the North 
American Review,—‘The Highest Patriot- 
ism,” by John Grier Hibben, and “Religion 
and Art,” by Vernon Lee, and one article each 
from the Aélantic Monthly, the Scientific 
Monthly, the Century Magazine, Collier’s 
Weekly, the Political Science Quarterly, the 
New Republic, and the Economic World, all 
carefully selected, translated, and edited. 


Published for the benefit of the 
American Fund for French Wounded 


Price 50 cents 
At All Bookstores 


Edith Cavell Nurse 


From Massachusetts 
Boulogne— The Somme 1916-17 
All royalties to be given to the support of 
the Edith Cavell Nurse in France 
Price 60 cents At all bookstores 


We are looking for a Minister 


About six months ago a minister said he 
thought he could sell The New International 
Encyclopedia. He was right. In this period 
his earnings have been probably in excess of three 
thousand dollars. We want to find another one 
like him to work in New England. 

There never was a time when there was greater 
need of a reliable up-to-date reference work. We 
have the encyclopedia. People have the money. 
A vigorous, magnetic, resourceful minister can be 
of service to others and value to himself by selling 
this work. Do you know of such a man? 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


212 Summer Street, Boston 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 
Hot weather now! Buy a ‘WHITE MOUNTAIN ” Refrigerator for the summer 
home. They are ice-savers and food preservers—scientific, economical, cold, clean 
and white. Send for beautiful illustrated catalogues and booklets. 


Fi REFRIGERATORS% 


Please patronize our advertisers, 
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The Home. 
A Day. 


T’'ll tell you how the sun rose, 
A ribbon at a time, 

The steeples swam in amethyst, 
The news like squirrels ran. 


The hills untied their bonnets, 
The bobolink begun. 

Then I said softly to myself, 
“That must have been the sun.” 


But how he set I know not, 
There seemed a purple stile 

Which little yellow boys and girls 
Were climbing all the while. 


Till, when he reached the other side, 
A dominie in gray 
Put gently up the evening bars 
And led the flock away. 
—Enmily Dickinson, 


The Lost Doll. 


There was once a doll whose name was 
Jennie Bluebell. She was named for a 
maiden aunt and a flower, and she was very 
proud of it. 

“You do not meet many dolls with such a 
name,” she said to a rubber ball that lived in 
the same house with her. 

“No, indeed,” said the ball, who had no 
special name of his own. 

Jennie Bluebell had black hair and blue 
eyes and rosy cheeks, and on her feet were 
painted gilt shoes that shone like gold. 

“T am made of china,’ she said to the 
ball, ‘‘and so are the vases in the parlor. 
They are my near relations. We are all most 
refined and delicate, if I do say it myself, 
and-must be handled with care.” 

“Can you bounce?”’ asked the ball, politely. 

“Bounce!”’ cried the doll. “Horrible! Not 
one of our family ever did such a thing.” 


“Tt is easy to do,” said the ball. And he. 


rolled off of the table where he had been lying 
and bounced on the floor, for he was very 
active. 

While he was doing this, the little boy and 
girl to whom the toys belonged came running 
in. It was their playtime, and they were 
going to a meadow near their home. 

“T’ll beat you there,” said the little boy 
to his sister. And he picked up the ball from 
the floor and hurried away. ‘The little girl 
followed him; but she was so afraid of drop- 
ping Jennie Bluebell, whom she carried in 
her arms, that she could not run fast, and 
she was still on the road when the little boy 
climbed the meadow stile. 

There was grass planted in the meadow; 
but on one side near the fence there was a 
narrow path which led to an oak-tree, and 
under the tree no grass had been planted for 
it was the children’s play place. Their father 
had hung a swing in the tree for them, and 
there was a sand pile on the ground under- 
neath the spreading branches, and the birds 
sang overhead the livelong day—oh, it was 
a pleasant place, and the children loved to 
be there. 

“Tet’s play catch with my ball,” said the 
boy, when his sister had reached him. 

“As soon as I make a bed for my doll,” 
she answered. And she parted the long grass 
that grew like a hedge about the playground, 
and laid Jennie Bluebell down in it very 
tenderly. 

“How glad I am,” thought the doll, “that 
I am not thrown about like that poor rubber 
ball. My nerves could never stand it.” 


- 


The rubber ball would have laughed to 
hear her, for he was having a glorious time. 
“How glad I am,” he said to himself, as he 
flew from one child to the other, ‘‘that I do 
not have to keep still all the time like the 


china doll. This is what J call fun.” 

The children thought it was fun, too; and 
they played until the dinner-bell called them 
to dinner. 

“T'll get to the house before you do,” 
the little boy. 

“Wait, wait, till I get Jennie,” called his 
sister. “I put her right here, at least I 
thought I did. Why, I can’t find her,” she 
cried as she hurried from place to place. 
The green grass all looked alike to the anx- 
ious child, and, though she parted it with 
her hands again and again, hoping each time 
to see Jennie Bluebell’s smiling face looking 
up at her, the dear doll was nowhere to be 
found. 

The little boy ran back to help her search; 
but it did no good, and at last they both 
gave up looking and went away sorrowfully. 

“Perhaps the fairies have taken her away,” 
said the little girl, who was almost crying. 

“Or a rabbit,’ suggested her brother. 
“Father saw one in the field yesterday.” 

But rabbits or fairies had nothing to do 
with the lost doll. She lay all the while 
in the very spot where the little girl had put 
her. The grass had swayed back into place 
and hidden her from sight; and, though she 
called, “‘Here I am, here I am,” with all her 
might, she could not make herself heard. 

“‘T shall have to lie here all the rest of my 
life,’ she cried. ‘‘And I wish something 
would fall on me and break me to pieces 
right now.” 

She did not really wish this though; for, 
when a cow that had gotten into the meadow 
came walking by with her heavy tread, the 
doll called out, “Be careful where you step.” 

It was lonesome in the meadow, and the 
doll longed for some one to keep her com- 
pany. ‘Tis true that a family of beetles, 
who had their home under an old log in a 
corner of the field, came out to look at her 
and even crawled on her dress; but she had 
nothing to say to them, and was glad when 
they went away. 

“T shall not close my eyes all night,”’ she 
said to herself when it began to grow dark; 
and she did not. She lay on her back and 
stared into the darkness till the rooster 
crowed for morning, and the sky grew bright 
again. 

Almost as soon as it was light she heard 
a noise in the meadow. Swish, swash! 
Swish, swash! it sounded. The farmer was 
cutting his grass with his sharp-bladed 
scythe, but the doll did not know this; and 
when the grass in which she lay fell down in 
a heap upon her, she thought the end of 
everything had come. 

“What in the world has happened?” she 
asked a grasshopper, who had been caught 
in the fall. 

“That is just what I should like to know 
myself,” answered he. And he struggled up 
toward the sunlight, and never came back; 
for it was difficult travelling in a new-mown 
field. 

The children did not come to the meadow 
that day or the next, and the doll gave up 
all hope of being found. 

“They have gone to visit their grand- 
parents,” she said. “I heard them talking 
about it the day I was lost. They have 


said 


forgotten. me, and I shall never see “them 
again.” 

The very next day, however, tev came 
to the meadow to help their father rake the 
grass, which the sun by this time had dried 
into sweet-smelling hay. ‘They had been on 
a visit, sure enough; and, as they worked, 
they talked of the things they had done while 
they were away from home. ‘The china doll 
could hear every word they said. 

“T rode grandpa’s horse to water two times 
all by myself,” said the little boy. 

“And I fed grandma’s chickens every day 
with corn,” said his sister. 

“Grandpa plants corn in his fields,” s 
the boy. ‘‘You can’t rake corn.” 

“T love to rake hay,” said the girl, ‘and 
mother says that I may find Jennie Bluebell 
when all our hay is raked.” 

Ah, how the china doll’s heart leaped for 
joy when she heard that! ‘Here I am, here 
Iam,” she cried. And, as if in answer-to her 
call, the grass was lifted from her, and she 
lay in the sunny field right before the rity 
girl’s eyes. 

“Oh, oh, oh!”’ cried the child, ‘‘here she i % 
my precious doll! I never was so glad in all 
my life!’’ 

“Nor I,” said Jennie Bluebell to the rub- 
ber ball when she was safe in the house 
again. ‘‘I Have had a dreadful time. My 
dress is faded, and I am afraid my shoes are, 
too, and I feel years older.” 

“T am older myself,”’ said the rubber ball, 
who had a dimple in his cheek, which is al- 
ways a sign of age in a ball. “‘But we are 
well loved, and that is enough to make SEY; 
one happy.” 

And I agree with the rubber ball, don’t - 
you?—Maud Lindsay, in Kindergarten Re- 
view. 


aid 


A Good Day for Calls. 


Outside, the rain was coming down by 
buckets and torrents, as if all the little 
brooks of heaven were flowing earthward. 
Betty watched it, slipping, sliding down the 
pane, pelting the dead blossoms in the gar- 
den, and veiling the end of the street in 
silvery mist. Then she turned away with 
a happy little chuckle. ‘ 

“Goody,” she cried, ‘‘everybody’ll be at 
home. It’s just a splendid day for calls.’ 

“For staying at home, you mean,” said 
Sue, looking up from her book. ‘‘Don’t be 
a goose, Bettiken. Get an apple and a story 
and toast your toes by this comfy fire.”’ 

“‘T don’t want to be toast,’’ laughed Betty. 

“T want to be sunshine cake.” 

Then she put on her stormy-day hat and 
her rubbers and buttoned herself into her 
raincoat, until it would have been hard for 
the most inquisitive raindrop to make its 
way in. With an umbrella and a mysteri- 
ous covered box she sped away down the 
street. 

Quite to the other end nti the village she it 
went, to the cottage, so pretty in summer ts 
and so lonely in winter, where little Miss a 
Dressmaker Fitts lived with her mother, 

The door flew open at her lightest tap and 
Miss Fitts, her cheeks as rosy as two crab-_ Me 
apples, bustled her into the kitche 

“Bless me!” she cried. 


to this house, pees ne 
week! at 


ee, te 


ll try,” Betty. answered, slipping out 


; of her coat. 


- Then out of her box came a book of 
y stories that made grandma forget 
Pee aches and pains and giggle like a school- 
girl. Afterward Betty played on the little 
parlor organ the old-fashioned hymns the 


dear old lady sang in her girlhood. 


“You're better than medicine,’ said 
grandma. “You ’most made me forget 
the sun wasn’t shining. Here’s Belindy 
with a turnover apiece for us.” 

When the turnovers were finished, Betty 
rose to go. She knew just where she ought 
to call next. Yet she hesitated. If only 
Cousin Carol hadn’t quarreled with her that 
last day before she came down with tonsillitis, 
it wouldn’t have been hard at all. 

“LIL never speak to you again,” 
Carol. 

“Yll never come to see you,” 
flashed back. 

For one miserable week each had kept her 
promise. Even now, when she had a pot of 
Carol’s favorite jelly in her box and a red 
rose from her very own rose-bush, it seemed 
the easiest thing in the world to drift by 
Carol’s house like a brown autumn leaf in 
the wind. For a fraction of a second she 
hesitated. Then a glimpse of Carol’s face 
at an upstairs window sent her flying up the 
steps like a small brown whirlwind. 

“Betty,” said Carol, opening the door, 


said 


Betty 


‘almost before the bell had ceased to ring, 
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“you dearest dear,’ and she tried to hug 
her, raincoat, umbrella, and all. ‘‘I’m so 
glad you came. Mother said I might make 
candy, but it isn’t any fun to do it alone.” 

It was the jolliest afternoon. When the 
deepening shadows warned Betty that she 
must hurry home for supper, she took with 
her a box of Carol’s very special candy to 
leave on her very last call. This was on 
little lame Jimmie down the street, whose 
mother worked in the noisy factory. Jim- 
mie’s eyes shone like stars when he opened 
the box, and Betty thought he’d never stop 
stammering his thanks. 

“How'd you ever guess it was my birth- 
day? I thought nobody knew but mother 
and—and God,”’ he finished softly. 

“You look as if you had had a good time,” 
said Sue, yawning over her book when Betty 
came in. 

“T did,” was the reply, ‘‘a perfectly splen- 
did time. A rainy day is a lovely one for 
making calls.’”"—Pearl Howard Campbell, in 
Sunday echonk Times. 


Animals with Manners. 


- Little, Alida is a tr child, and she de- 
mands a like standard of good behavior in 
her playmates. The other day she came in 


_ rather suddenly from the field where she had 


2 playing with a good-natured, half- 
puppy from a neighboring farm. Her 
; ‘unha but res- 
aie ppy but superior exp 
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’t come i in yet, dear,” her mother 
iat is a great deal cooler 
here you were, down by the 
aan, and play.” 
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and shaking himself all over my dress; and 
I’ve showed him the spots and asked him not 
to ever so many times, but he goes right on 
doing it just the same. I don’t think he’s 
‘a fit dog for me to associate with, mother. 
He hasn’t the first idea what manners mean!’’ 

Her complaint was the exact opposite of 
that made by another little girl against an 
animal with which she did not care to asso- 
ciate. The first time she saw a hand-organ 
man’s monkey she was terrified and fled. 
Her father, much surprised,—for she was fond 
of pets,—followed, and endeavored to coax her 
to come back and make friends with the little 
beast, which, he assured her, she would be sure 
to like when she knew it better. 

“YT shouldn’t! I shouldn’t!’’ she wept, 
still hanging back. “It isn’t like other 
animals at all, and I should never like it. 
It took off its hat and bowed to me. I’m 
afraid of animals with manners!”’ 

The daughter of a distinguished French 
scientist also feared a too polite monkey, 
but only until she learned that it was one. 

“An animal!’ she cried. ‘Oh, let me 
feed it, that will be fun! I don’t mind animals, 
but I thought it was such a dreadful little 
boy!’’—Youth’s Companion. 


Murillo’s Boy. 


More than two hundred years ago a little 
dark-eyed Moorish boy rapped at the door 
of a stately house in Seville, Spain, and asked 
if the master was within. 

The attendant ushered him into a large 
room where a grave, sad-looking man was 
talking to a group of young artists. They 
were all listening attentively, for the man 
was the greatest painter of his time,—Bar- 
tolomé Esteban Murillo. 

“Well, my boy, what can I do for vest i 
inquired Murillo. 

“T heard you wanted a boy to sweep your 
rooms, grind paints, and wait upon you. I 
have come for the position.” 

“Well, you can have it, you little monkey, 
and you may go right to work.” 

In this way little Sebastian Gomez was in- 
troduced into the studio of the great Murillo. 
He remained there till he was fifteen years 
old, doing all the odd jobs for the painter 
and his pupils, and taken very little notice 
of by any of them. 

‘There were a dozen or more of these young 
painters studying under Murillo,—gay, 
showy fellows, and disposed to be somewhat 
careless in their work. Often the great Mu- 
rillo was obliged to lecture them sharply for 
their shortcomings. 

One morning, when they had been worse 
than usual, he scolded them unmercifully. 
“You can never expect to become painters,” 
he said, ‘‘if you do not put more care and 
labor in your work. Why, Sebastian yon- 
der, who knows nothing of colors, might do 
better work than some of you.” 

Murillo intended it for a sharp rebuke, and 
the young painters so accepted it. Their 
faces flushed with wounded pride, and they 
promised to do more efficient work. No 
one paid any heed to the poor Moorish lad 
who had heard the words and who was blush- 
ing as furiously as some of Murillo’s pupils. 

The next morning, when the pupils as- 
sembled, several of them noticed that their 
pictures were not as they had left them the 
previous night. 


“Hello! who has been here?” cried curly- 
headed = Vincenzo, one of the brightest of 
Murillo’s pupils. “Some one has put a 
child’s head on my canvas that_is none of my 
work.” 

“And here is a Virgin’s face on mine,” 
said José Pareda, the laziest of the school. 
“Who could have done it?” 

Others were exclaiming meanwhile, for 
every canvas had received a touch of some 
kind, and it was all admirable. 

While they were discussing the matter, the 
door opened and Murillo entered. 

“Let me congratulate you: you are im- 
proving,” said the master. ‘Why, Pareda, 


‘that is very good for you.” 


“But it is not my work, master,” 
falteringly. 

“Not yours? Whose is it, then?” 

“That’s the puzzle,” answered Vincenzo. 

A puzzle it continued to be for several 
mornings, for the most wonderful things were 
done by the invisible painter. 

“Well, gentlemen, I think this has gone 
far enough,” said the master; ‘‘ to-morrow 
morning we will come an hour earlier than 
usual and see if we cannot catch this un- 
known artist at his work.” 

Surprised enough were they the next morn- 
ing to see, seated at one of the pictures, the 
little ‘‘monkey,” Sebastian Gomez. 

“Who taught you how to paint, boy?” 
asked the artist. 

“You, master.”’ 

“But I never gave you a lesson.” 

“T listened to what you told those gentle- 
men, and I remembered it.’’ 

“Bravo, Sebastian!’ cried the school. 
“You have beaten us all.” 

“And I have made a painter,” 
rillo.—Youth’s World. 
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The Best Preacher. 


Martin Luther in his autobiography said: 
“T have one preacher that I love better than 
any other upon earth; it is my little tame 
robin, which preaches to me daily. I put 
his crumbs on my window-sill, especially at 
night. He hops to the sill when he wants his 
supply, and takes as much as he desires to 
satisfy his need. From thence he always 
hops on to a little tree close by, and lifts up 
his voice to God, and sings his carol of praise 
and gratitude, tucks his little head under his 
wing and goes fast asleep, and leaves to- 
morrow to look after itself. He is the best 
preacher I have on earth.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian nie) 's Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical we 
by experts in itt Bary both in their own homes ani 
in c ecially chosen foster homes. 

ose within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
ae to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office, 

The Sunday-schools give generously va contributions 
and bequests from adults are much nee 
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Prohibition in War-time. 


War’s demand for a dry nation is pointed 
out by Representative Edwin Yates Webb, 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, 
and author of the Webb-Kenyon Act, in the 
Sunday School Times, of Philadelphia. The 
Webb-Kenyon Act empowers the individual 
States to prevent liquor shipments from wet 
States into their own borders. The masterly 
manner in which Mr. Webb drew this act 
was attested when the Supreme Court in 
January declared it to be constitutional. 
Congressman Webb says:— 


“Tf our national life is at stake, our sol- 
diers and sailors are the prop upon which 
such a life rests, and every drinking member 
of our armed forces weakens to that extent 
our national prop. The statement seems to 
me to be axiomatic. It is unthinkable that 
our great country, while in a life-and-death 
struggle, should permit one drop of whiskey 
to go into the hands or mouths of its fighting 
forces. We should have by all means a law 
prohibiting, under severe penalties, selling or 
giving intoxicants to any soldier or sailor of 
the United States, but a sober army cannot 
long endure if it is dependent upon a drinking 
population.” 

He shows what Congress could do to give 
National Prohibition. It is a timely utter- 
ance. 


Prevent Waste. 


According to the report of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue for the year ended 
June 30, 1916 (page 138), there were used 
during that year for the production of dis- 
tilled spirits in the United States, the fol- 
lowing materials: Bushels of corn, 32,069,542; 
Tye, 3,116,612; malt, 4,480,588; wheat, 
3,373; barley, 148; oats, 9,807; other ma- 
terials, 68,822; gallons of molasses, 152,- 
142,232. Omitting wheat, oats, barley, and 
“other materials,’ and reducing corn, rye, 
malt, and molasses to pounds, we get a total 
of 3,603,911,916 pounds of grain and mo- 
lasses. 

The census for 1900, Vol. IX., page 602, 
gives the following figures as to materials 
used in the manufacture of fermented 
liquors: Pounds of corn, 483,998,984; bushels 
of malt, 36,385,365; barley, 11,232,599. 
This amounts to a total of 2,260,266,146. 

These seem to be the latest positive figures 
available. The materials used in 1916 may 
be estimated as follows, though there is a 
possible margin of error. The production 
of fermented liquors for the year 1900 was 
38,664,584 barrels. By 1916 it had risen to 
58,633,624 barrels (see Report of Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue for 1916, 
page 145). The production increased 51.6 
per cent. Assuming an increase of at least 
fifty per cent. in the materials used, we get 
3,390;399,219 pounds, Combining the 
figures for the manufacture of fermented 
liquors and distilled spirits, we get a total of 
6,994,311,135 pounds of grain and molasses. 
This omits all minor ingredients and says 
nothing about the fruit and glucose used in 
the production of various other alcoholic 
beverages. Ina time of food shortage, when 
conservation of foodstuffs is an important 
public question, the seven billion pounds 
(7,000,000;000). of food materials which are 


rs in these inctesietes, form an item which | 
is worth considering. 


TaN . CARVER, 
Epmunpd E. Day, 
WiiiiaM Z. RIPLEY, 
Epwin T. Gay, 
Professors in Department of Economics, 
Harvard University. 
IRVING FISHER, 
Professor of Political Economy, 
Yale University. 


We have reviewed the statistics submitted 
in regard to the 7,000,000,000 pounds of 
foodstuffs used in the manufacture of malt 
and distilled liquors in the United States. 
It is probable that as much as one-sixth of 
the total may be necessary for the production 
of denatured alcohol. At a low estimate 
of its calorific or fuel value the remaining 
five-sixths would supply the energy require- 
ment of 7,000,000 men for a year. 

WALTER B. CANNON, 

George Higginson Professor of Physiology 

in Harvard University. 
Percy G. STILEs, 
Assistant Professor of Physiology 
in Harvard University. 
IRVING FISHER, 
Professor of Political Economy, 
Yale University. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Boston Federation. 


The annual meeting was held at the Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, Sunday, 
April 29. ‘The following officers were elected: 
president, Mr. Frederick West, Nathaniel 
Hall Society; vice-president, Mr. Harold B. 
Daly, Lawrance Union; secretary, Miss 
Anna M. Hooke, Nathaniel Hall Society; 
treasurer, Mr. Malcolm Merrick, Disciples 
Guild; chairman Friendly Service Com- 
mittee, Miss Elizabeth L. Moseley, Brighton; 
chairman Membership Committee, Mr. 
Walker B. Holmes, Nathaniel Hall Society; 
chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
Miss Priscilla Q. Robinson, Wollaston Y. P. 
R. U.; chairman Social Committee, Mr. 
William G. Knowles, George F. Pratt So- 
ciety. Mr. Merrick, speaking for the Social 
Committee, presented a new silver cup to 
the Federation, to be competed for at the 
Outdoor Picnic in June. The name of the 
donor was withheld. Supper was served 
through the hospitality of the Unity Fra- 
ternity, Herford Club, Lawrance Union, and 
the Nathaniel Hall Society. The evening 
service was distinctly patriotic. Rev. Sam- 
uel R. Maxwell spoke on “Our Church and 
the Flag,” and patriotic hymns were sung. 

ELizaBEetu L. MoskLey, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 
. Announcements. 


Rev. Otto E. Duerr, recently of Lancaster, 


Mass., has accepted a call to the First Uni- 
tarian Society. of Laconia, Noo 
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commended to the ministers and churches of |: 
the Unitarian fellowship for a probationary 


| Lutz, Committee for New’ England. ese Fr. 


infelicities. 
-|ing will be commensurate with the oppor- ~ 


| and simple civics teach them to Socesteetie 


{the next speaker, has been a worker at a 


impossible. 


pelted: of six <sateietase ‘etdling pag. “ah 
Charles T. Billings, Julian ©. oor 


Rev. John Merrill Paige is pues com- — 
mended to the ministers and churches of the 
Unitarian fellowship for a probationary. 
period of six months, ending Nov. 3, 1917. 
Charles ‘I’. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, ee: 
Lutz, Committee for New England. : = 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, May 14 at IIA. M. 
Rev. A. W. Littlefield of Needham will pre- 
side. Rev. George G. Mills, secretary of the 
Free Religious Association, will speak on. 
“The Present Policy of the Free Religious. 
Association.”’ Full discussion will be wel- 
comed. ; . 


There will be a chorus sing at Symphony 
Hall, Boston, Sunday evening, May 20, when 
Rev. William LL. Sullivan is to preach the 
Anniversary Sermon. All persons who are in- 
terested to take part should report at the 
first rehearsal on Sunday evening, May 13, 
at the South Congregational Church, Exeter 
and Newbury Streets, Boston, at 7.30 P.M. 
A second rehearsal will be held at the same 
place and time on Thursday evening,, May, 
17. A hearty response is hoped for. 


<" sist 
| 


The fiftieth annual meeting of the Plym- 
outh and Bay Conference will be held: 
with the First Parish, Hingham, Rev. Henry 
Houghton Schumacher, minister, in the Old 
Meeting-house, Wednesday, May -16.°° Dr.’ 
William W. Fenn and Rev. Sidney S. Robins 
will give addresses on “‘Fifty Years of Uni- 
tarian Development” and on ‘“‘The Uni- 
tarian Church -of To-morrow,” respectively. 
In the afternoon Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton 
will speak on “Unitarian Women and the 
Next Fifty Years’? and Rev. Frederick M.- 
Eliot on “Unitarian Young People and the 
Next Fifty Years.” 


Meetings. sits : 


THE Socra, SERVICE COUNCIL or UN 
TARIAN WOMEN.—The twenty-third public 
meeting was held at Arlington Street Church, 
Thursday, May 3, the president, Mrs. Root, 
in the chair. Mrs. Gertrude F. Tebbutt, 
resident worker at the North End Union 
since the fall of 1916, told of the sewing and 
dressmaking classes, the baby hygiene clinic 
(which has the largest room on two after- 
noons a week), the little housekeepers’ class, 
the classes in singing and piano instruction, 
the older girls’ Glee Club, the Mothers’~ 
Club, etc. Mr. Samuel F. Hubbard told of 
Mr. Malgeri’s work there among his country- 
men, acting as interpreter, friend, and adviser 
and even straightening out matrimonial 
He rejoiced that the new: build- 


tunities. The: most hopeful work of ‘the 
Union is perhaps that among children: 
Numerous classes in English, citizenship, Gv A Pi 
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their duties as citizens. Miss Abby L. Perry, 


Union even longer than Mr. Hubbard. 
began, she said, as a Unitarian 1 


‘She. thinks of eae 
Union: and: the’ Children’s 


- Coolidge, Middleboro; 
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William I. Lawrance spoke of the summer 
iene and the general regret that we 
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work and mean self-development, 


~ mutual helpfulness, and the improvement of 


the community. The clubs are self-govern- 
ing, and the members learn parliamentary 
law, right to opinion, and discussion. They 
learn tolerance, and out of tolerance grows 
understanding. ‘‘ There is something deeper 
still than the social and educational work,” 
said Miss Perry; ‘‘we work for the awakening 
of the individual every time, and the op- 
portunity is found in the clubs, and in 
friendship—the divine thing for which we 
stand.” M. R. Symmes, Secretary. 


THe New ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLI- 
ANCE.—The annual meeting was held in 
the Unitarian Memorial Church at Fair- 
haven, Mass., Thursday, April 26. It 
opened by the playing of ‘‘America’” by 
the organist, followed by the Alliance service. 
The president, Mrs. Donald M. Blair, pre- 
sided. Rev. George H. Reed extended 
cordial greeting. Mrs. George H. Root, 
chairman of the committee for the revision 
of the by-laws, reported, and the by-laws 
were adopted. The following officers and 
directors were elected: president, Mrs. Donald 
M. Blair; vice-presidents, Mrs. George R. 
Dinsmoor, Keene, N.H., and Mrs. Sumner 
secretary, Miss Mary 
C. Sawyer, Wellesley Hills; treasurer, 
Miss Stella P. Beard, Wilton, N.H.; direc- 
tors: Mrs. John F. Hill, Augusta, Me.; Mrs. 
George H. Warren, Manchester, N.H.; Mrs. 
Edgar B. Smith, Brattleboro, Vt.; Mrs. 
John W. Dole, Northampton; Mrs. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, Boston; Mrs. Hamilton 


_ Mayo, Leominster; Mrs. Augustus M. Lord, 


Providence, R.I.; Mrs. Louis W. Button, 
Rocky Hill, Conn. Miss Bancroft urged 
attendance at the May meetings. She read 
a letter signed by William Howard Taft, 
president of the General Conference, Samuel 
A. Eliot, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and Anna M. Bancroft, 
president of The Alliance, asking for loyal 


service to the country. Rev. William B. 


Geoghegan of New Bedford gave an address 
on “Spiritual Aspects of this War,’ and 
made his hearers realize the great spiritual 
awakening. This is a conflict between 
democracy and autocracy, and in the his- 
tory of mankind there will never be another 
such crisis. War will be eliminated from 
the catalogue of crime. Force and spiritu- 
ality are opposed. No man can question 


_ those who are fighting for liberty, freedom 
and humanity. 


The best is coming out in 
all nations. There will be a resurrection of 
the soul of Germany, the nation which 
produced such men as Goethe, Schiller, 
Kant, and other liberty-lovers. . 

Miss Beard made a plea for the support 
> North Carolina Industrial School, for 
a - collection of $113 was taken. Mrs. 


to Star Island this summer. 
Seinooke of the General Conference 
in Montreal in September. Mrs. 
Winsor welcomed the friends 
ality of the Fairhaven 

1 delicious repast. 
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report ‘of the Fairhaven Junior Alliance. 
It was a model report, and some of the older 
branches must work hard to equal the work 
accomplished by these young people. Mrs. 
Morehouse made a plea for ‘more enthusiastic 
support for the Christian Register. Rev. 
Samuel R. Maxwell spoke of the duty of 
women in this great war, and as a continua- 
tion of his appeal the following resolution 
was adopted :— 


In response to the call of the President of these United 
States in behalf of freedom and humanity, we, delegates 
and members of the New England Associate Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, re oe 
senting 14,000 women, in annual meeting assembl 
Fairhaven, Mass., jon 26, att do hereby renew Ra 
allegiance to the’ ideals of” democracy expressed in the 
institutions of our country, and offer our loyal support to 
the, Govennees for such service as we may be able to 
Tender. 


Mrs. Cushman gave the annual report of 
the Associate Alliance. The year has been 
full of interest and inspiration. A vote of 
thanks was extended to the hostess branch, 
for its delightful hospitality. Frieda Billings 
Cushman, Secretary 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. A. M. Rihbany: A simple, eloquent 
service took place on Sunday, May 6, when 
the flags were placed in the church of James 
Freeman Clarke, John Albion Andrew, Julia 
Ward Howe, and Charles Gordon Ames. Mr. 
Oscar C. Gallagher read selections from 
Andrew and Lincoln, and the congregation 
sang the ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic.”’ Mr. 
Rihbany preached on “The Flag of De- 
mocracy.” At the close of the sermon, the 
congregation stood, and to the music of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,’ played by Mr. 
Everett J. Harrington, the flags were borne 
forward by Mr. Frank W. McCormack and 
Mr. Bancroft Beatley. They were held in 
front of the pulpit while Mr. Edward Church 
read original dedicatory verses. The flags were 
then borne to their places to the music of the 
“Marseillaise” and were put in position. The 
singing of ‘‘America’”’ followed, with the bene- 
diction. The Russian hymn was played as 
a postlude. 


BERNARDSTON, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Society, Rev. Margaret B. 
Barnard: On Sunday evening, April 29, Rev. 
John B. W. Day of All Souls Church, Green- 
field, and his choir, quartette, and chorus 
twenty strong, led by Mr. William S. Allen, 
motored to Bernardston to hold a union 
service with the church there. There was a 
large attendance, both from Bernardston 
and Greenfield. The ministers of the Bap- 
tist and Congregational churches took part 
in the service, which was greatly enjoyed. 
The choir rendered several anthems most 
effectively, notably ‘“‘ Angels of Jesus, Angels 
of Light” and “My Country.” Mr. Day’s 
text was, ‘““Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone,’’ and 
he preached an eloquent and inspiring sermon, 
ending with reference to the war and its 
demands. Refreshments were served by the 
Bernardston women after the service, and 
a pleasant social time enjoyed. The Ber- 
nardston parish is happy in its new pastor, 
and wakening to new life and strength 
under her efficient ministry. 


KENNEBUNK, Mk.—First Parish Church, 
Rey. Robert P. Doremus: On Sunday even- 


jing, April 29, in this church, its minister 
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conducted a’ special service of patriotism. 
At his invitation, Company 13, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps National Guard, the local 
Grand Army Post, and the Boy Scout troop 
attended in uniform as bodies, and occupied 
reserved sections. Boy Scouts acted as 
ushers. The ministers of the Congregational, 
Baptist, and Methodist churches took part 
in the opening devotional services. The 
minister spoke briefly in recognition of the 
Grand Army veterans, yet fighting for their 
country through the inspirations of their 
loyalty and courage and service in the Civil 
War, and the audience rose as a tribute to 
these venerable servants of the Republic. 
The minister then spoke briefly to the Boy 
Scouts as representatives of the citizens of 
the future, for whose sake America fights 
this war, that we may pass on to the coming 
generation the free institutions that we have 
received from the past; and the Scouts gave 
the salute to the flag, and the pledge of 
allegiance. The minister then addressed 
the National Guard Company, and strong 
addresses were then made by Capt. A. C. 
Merriman of Company 13, E. A. Bodge, 
representing the Red Cross organization, 
F. W. Bonser and O. E. Curtis, representing 
the local Committee of Safety, Frank C. 
Cobb, county Y. M. C. A. secretary, and 
Miss Herring, representing the Y. W. C. A. 
The closing prayer was given by Rev. Hubert 
C. Herring, D.D., secretary of the National 
Council of Congregational churches, who 
chanced to be in town. The historic old 
church was packed to the doors, and it was 
inspiring to hear the large audience sing 
patriotic songs. An offering was received 
for the Red Cross work. 


Newport, R.I—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: During 
the past month the church has received sév- 
eral gracious gifts. The silk national flag, 
with brass ornamental cross, presented by 
the Misses Burleigh in memory of their 
mother, and dedicated on April 15, has been 
permanently placed in the east transept. 
Two splendid palms, given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Gosling, have been put in the chancel. Mrs. 
Luil has given the sticks for the palms. Miss 
Ellery has presented the church with an 
American flag, which will fly from the east 
portico as soon as a pole and ball can be 
made. The flag belonged to her sister, who 
used to hoist it herself on every patriotic 
occasion on top of the old Ellery house. This 
flag outside the church will therefore be a 
sacred memorial to an intensely patriotic 
woman, the grand-daughter of William El- 
lery, Signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. To match the silk national flag in the 
east transept Miss Elizabeth H. Clark will 
present the church with a silk State flag, 
which will be hung in the west transept as 
soon as the order can be filled. The average 
attendance at church for April was the largest 
monthly average for nearly ten years. As 
the minister is rounding out his twelfth year 
in the service of the parish, this is an en- 
couraging fact. The Easter offerings were 
large and generous. The Good Friday offer- 
ing was for the hungry children of Belgium. 
On the first Sunday in May, Communion 
Sunday, a class of eight young people, three 
boys and five girls, were confirmed. College 
men who have joined the Naval Reserves are 
to be seen in the congregation. 


Society, Rev, Chester A. Drummond: The 
Sunday-school is preparing to celebrate its 
seventy-fifth anniversary this year. The 
programme is to include Children’s Sunday 
exercises at the morning service on June 3, 
a special service Sunday afternoon, a party 
for the children on Monday afternoon, June 
4 and in the evening a Reunion, to which all 
formerly connected with the school are most 
cordially invited. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged...................44 


April 30. Society in Francestown, N.H 
30. Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass. 2 EO 


$71,667.37 
5-00 


create life memberships . 100.00 
30. Society in Wellesley Hills , Mass... 30.86 
30. Society in Melrose, Mass. a gree ia, re 120.00 
30. Society in Norwell, Mass.. . 5.00 
30. Society in Norwell, Mass., “to create 
a life membership ee hs des aa an 50.00 
30. Channing Religious Society, Newton, 
ASS... Set cise hi dee eels See 285.52 
30. Society in Woburn, Mass........... 235.00 
30. Mrs. Frederick D. Stackpole, Boston, 
Mass... 18) racvc-'. saree Oe eheeS 500.00 
30. Society in Reading, Mass........... 1.00 
30. Society in Reading, Mass., to create 
a life membership............... 50.0 
30. Disciples School, Check of the Dis- 
ciples, Boston, Mass............. 34.00 
30. Society in Dighton, Mass, 2.25. Gtt ets 16.0¢ 
30. Society in Burlington, Vt., addi- 
Gional. St en ee tite 217.79 
30. Socicty in Waverley, Mass., addi- 
PIOUAL cyst ose pe IN Loe ete nates 21.00 
3c. Society in Framingham, Mass. 57.04 
30. Society in Yonkers, N.Y............ 25.00 
30. Society in Newburgh, N.Y.......... 6c.00 
30. Society in Cincinnati, Ohio......... 2.00.00 
30. Society in Urbana, HL he feel iinet 25.00 
30. Society in Derby, ‘Conn eae ao. . 5.0c 
30. Society in San Diego, Cal........... 100.00 
30. Sunday School, Hyde Park, Mass.. .. 5-00 
30. Society in Orange, N.J............. 50.00 
30. Society in New London, Conn....... 30.00 
30. Society in Yarmouth, Me........... 25.06 
30. Society in Duxbury, Mass.......... 10.0¢ 
30. Society in Needham, Mass.......... 51.00 
30. Society in Alameda, Cal., additional . 5.0¢ 
30. First Society, San F rancisco, Cal.. 400.00 
30. Society in Braintree, Mass.......... 25.00 
3c. Society in Plainfield, N.J., addi- 
EIOU AN cxgpiien Coe site Es Shoe 26.0c 
3c. Society in Scituate, Mass........... 20.00 
30. First Parish, Dedham, Mass., addi- 
BARNS cs Tr. Ris nn ER svat otha 242.00 
30. Second Society, Brookline, Mass..... 45.00 
30. Society in Saco, Me.............+.. 56.00 
30. Society in North Andover, Mass., to 
create a life membership. SA A 50.00 
30. Society in North Andover, Mass..... 5¢.06 
30. Society in Bellingham, Wash........ 15.00 
30. Unity Church, Chicago, Ill., addi- 
tional... .2iidivec-b Webbe Unt Peer 100.00 
30. Westminster Society, Providence, 
RL eddiGional! 2 Peet oe eed. od 15.00 
30. Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., additional................ 25.00 
30. Society in Brockton, Mass.......... 107.75 
30. ‘‘F. W. B.; Roxbury”. Backs weit. wad 5.00 


. Society in ‘Santa Ana, Cal... 2.221, 
i ar Irene Hyde Clarke, Montreal, 


epas apsitote 5} lnbdae lols dee tice he 5.00 
30. Society in Hartford, Conn., ., addi- 

tional so od Ae eee oe 2.00 
30. Society in Montpelier, Vt.........0. 120.50 
30. Society in Syracuse, N.Y.. wiz 150.00 
39. Society in Highland Springs, Val. 15.00 
30. Society in New Orleans, La... ...... IOI.25 
30. Society in Hyde Park, Mass... 10.00 
30. Society in Whitman, Mass. # “Vaddi- 

tignalie. d't.c dSae St ee 7.25 
30. Society in Harvard, Mass.,......... 65.00 
30. First Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 

create a life membership...,..... 5¢.00 
39. First Church, Philadelphia, Pa., ad- 

GiGonal &) :) Coe eS ae eee 50.00 
30. Society in Waltham, Mass., addi- 

HDMi. . »cee ae to ee eee 10.00 
30. Society in Nashua, N.H., to create 

life memberships. ..............5 150.00 
30. Society in Nashua, N.H.......:..... 13.00 
30. Society in Canton, Naser. ee eck 63-13 
30. Cincinnati, Ohio, Branch Women’s 

Alliance. ete ae eee 1¢.00 
30. Society in Pembroke, Mass......... 5.00 
30. Society in Calgary, Canis tt 16.85 
30. Seattle, Wash., Branch Women’s Al- 

Panice ys. tp, as, 1h, Oe. ae 10,00 
3c. Society in Dover, Mass............. 10.0¢ 
3c. Society in Charleston, WaVa.c. eae 
30. Society in Lowell, Mass.. 136.00 | 
30. Society in Troy, N.Y., “additional, Gi 
30. Society in Kennebunk, Me., addi- 

tional..........65 SIRT RPh 1.00 


’ 


-SoMERVILLE, Mass.—First Congregational April Ey 


Society i in . San Merkin, Texet «ven 


o. Society in Northboro, Mass......... 
36. Lenox Ave. Church New York, N.Y., 100.00 
30. Church, Chicago, ih., addi- 
TONAL Sn aeRO... se cwres ow wns 5.00 
30. O. W. Webster, Richford, Vt........ 5.00 
30. Third Society, Cambridge, Mass.. 20.06 
30. Society in Brewster, Mass.......... 25.00 
‘30. Society in New Brighton, N.Y....... 15.00 
30. Society in Manchester, N.H.. & 100.00 
30. Western Unitarian Conference...... 5.00 
30. ec ese Church, Worcester, 
Packt eee ers Oe 21.50 
30. Miss ‘Kile A. Ranstead, Baltimore, 
cote RMU... 22 Danke s oe 30.00 
30. First Parish, Cambridge, Mass., ad- 
ditional Ay weweeee.. . 2: - : 20.00 
30. Society in Attleboro, Mass 25.00 
30. Society in Newton Centre, Mass.. 52.50 
30. Associate Members................ 9.00 
30. ‘Society in'Birie, Paven. .... 0250.08 50.00 
30. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., addi- 
tional Senne... UL ee 15.00 
30. Society in San Antonio, Tex., addi- 
tiotial see aoe... 2 Pe.2 6.75 
30. Iver O. Iverson, Lamberton, Minn., 5.00 
30. Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass., ad- 
ditional Eee: «2s «wiping 50.00 
30. Society in Wilmington, Del......... 49.00 
30. Society in Lawrence, Kan........... 3¢.00 
30. Society in Roslindale, Mass......... 10.00 
30. Society in Needham, Mass. (addi- 
tenes ‘in memory of Annie F. 
Wi. Fiske? aera... "fn wee 50.00 
30. Society in Aen) OAL, oS ose ee 50.00 
30. First Church, Providence, R.I., ad- 
Citiona ery ween es... « cniuctiedale 25.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

April 30. Sunday School, Cohasset, Mass... ... 10.00 
30. Sunday School, Fresno, Cal......... 1.25 
30. Sunday School, Beverly, Mass.. 25.00 
30. Hawes ‘Sunday School, South Boston, 

bY BO AS Sere 5.00 
30. Sihiday School, Norton, Mass.. 2.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

April 30. Sunday School, Norwell, Mass....... 10.00 

30. Sunday School, Channing Religious 
Society, Newton, Mass........... 10.00 
30. Society in Woburn, Mass........... 12.00 

30. North Parish Sunday School, North 
AndoverfAlass tines... id.denes 10.00 

30. Sunday School, Westminster Society, 
Proviuencumuuascee.: . 6. teste cae 15.00 

30. Exeter, N.H., Branch Women’s Al- 
Nance gee hie Besa: + +o 5.03.00 Bee 10.00 
30. Sunday School, Exeter, N.H......... 6.00 
30. Sunday School, Montpelier, Vt. AY, 15.00 
3c. Sunday School, Yarmouth, Me oa 2.50 
30. Sunday School, Nashua, N.H........ 10.00 
$77,157.81 

Henry M. WiiiaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Anniversary Week Programme. 
MAY 20-25, 1017. 
HOSPITALITY. 

Ministers and their wives settled over forty miles from 

Boston are invited to Unitarian hospitality, May 21-25. 


Response to the invitation is asked for on or before May 
14. Room g of the American Unitarian Association Build- 
ing will be opened for registration each day from 8 A.m. to 
7 P.M. Luncheons for delegates from a distance will be 
served on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday at Bulfinch Place Church from 12.30 to 1.30 P.M., 
for which tickets will be necessary. The King’s Chapel 
Club will serve supper at its rooms, ro2 Chestnut Street, 
on Thursday afternoon, from 4.30 to 6.30 o’clock. There 
will be free admission by ticket to the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts every afternoon. 

Note.—All Tickets should be secured at the desk in 
Room 3. 

Sunpay, May 20, 


7.30 P.M. Anniversary Sermon before the American 
Unitarian Association in Symphony Hall. Devotional 
service conducted by the president, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
and Rev. Augustus M. Lord, D.D., Providence, R.I. Ser- 
mon by Rey. William L. Sullivan, New York. 


Monpay, May 21. 
9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, conducted 


20.00. by Rev. Walter S. Swisher, New London, Conn. 


xo.13 A.M. Annual meeting of the Ministerial Union, 
| King’s Chapel. Speaker, Rev. Richard W. Boynton, 
Buffalo, NSY.""— "1 * Ye ; 


Speehest Rey. Abraham J. Muste, is, ad 


and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. 


i 


2.30 P.M. Public meeting of The Alliance oe ‘Une 


tarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, Tremont 
Temple. Subject, “The Mobilization of Spiritual Forces.” — 
Addresses by Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, Rev. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 

4PM, Tenth annual meeting of the Unitarian Seefos 
Pension Society, Channing Hall. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. Maxwell Savage, 
Lynn, Mass., in charge. 

6 p.m. Annual meeting and supper of the Guild -of 
Parish Workers, in the vestry of the Arlington Street 
Church. 

6 pm. Annual meeting of the National toneae of 
Unitarian Laymen at the Engineers’ Club, corner Arling- 
ton Street and Commonwealth Avenue. Charles E. 
Ware, Esq., will preside. Dinner at 6.30 p.m. Addresses 
by Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, Montreal, Can.; Dallas 
Lore Sharpe, Hingham, Mass.; and S. K. Ratcliffe, Esq., 
Manchester, England, ‘Tickets to the dinner, $1.50, pay- 
able to Elmer S. Forbes, Secretary, 25 Beacon Street, 
before Friday, May 18. 


Turspay, May 22. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. Service in 
commemoration of the ministers of the Unitarian fellow- 
ship who have died during the year. Address by Rev. C. 
R. Eliot. 

10 A.M, Ninety-second annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association, Tremont Temple. Devotional 
service, conducted by Rev. Charles Graves, Albany, N.Y. 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes, chairman of the Council 
of the General Conference, will announce plans for the 
meeting in Montreal. Rev. D. Brewer Eddy, asso- ~ 
ciate secretary of the A. B. C. F. M., will speak on “The 
Moral Challenge of our Army Camps,” and Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., on “Pensions for Ministers.” 
Addresses on ‘‘ Work’in the Field” will be given by Rev. 
Edmund H. Reeman, Trenton, N.J.; Rev. J. Morris 


Evans, Dayton, Ohio; and Rev. James A. Fairley, Jamaica 


Plain. The president will give his annual addcess. 

2.30 P.M. Annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association (continued). Fifteen-minute addresses on 
“Work Among the New Americans”: Rev. Amandus 
H. Norman, Hanska, Minn.; Rev. Carl A. Voss, D.D., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. Filoteo A. Taglialatela,.Boston; Rev. 
A. J. Jalkanen, Fitchburg, Mass. Report of the nominat- 
ing committee, Henry D. Sharpe, Esq., Providence, chair- 
man, and election. 

4.45-6.30 P.M. Children’s Mission to Children. Re-_ 
ception at Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple. Rev. Eugene 
R. Shippen, Detroit, Mich., will speak briefly. Light 
refreshments served. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Churco, Rev. Adolph 
Rossbach, East Boston, in charge. 

8-10 p.m. Reception at Horticultural Hall, under the 
auspices of the Hospitality Committee. Dr. and Mrs. S. 
A. Eliot and Miss Anna M. Bancroft will receive. 


¢ 
WEDNESDAY, May 23. 


9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, conducted 
by Rev. Addison Moore, D.D., Schenectady, N.Y. 

ro AM. Meeting of the Berry Street Conference, 
Second Church. Address by Rev. George R. Dodson, 
Ph.D., St. Louis, Mo. Open to ministers only. 

ro A.M. Annual business meeting of The Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, First 
Church, Rev. J. L. Robinson will speak. _ 

12.30 P.M. Luncheon and annual meeting of the Mead- 
ville Alumni Association, Bulfinch Place Church. Ad- 
dresses by Rev. Richard W. Boynton, Prof. Anna Garlin- 
Spencer, and others, on “The Proposed Meadville House 
in connection with the University of Chicago.”’ Business — 
meeting. fea wg 
2 p.m. Annual meeting of the Gialtitriaa Reno 


wis acacia ae 


hele atiies eau 


| 


* 


., 


ats ~ 


Me ag. 
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will preside. “Speakers: Rev. PR, Frothingham, D.D.; 
Dr. Haven Emerson Commissioner of Department of 


* Health, New York City; and others. 
* 3 P.M. Informal reception and conference of Alliance 
Workers, Hotel Somerset. Rev. E. H. Reeman and Dr. 
Addisen Moore will speak. 
5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, Rev. Charles 
F. Potter, Marlboro, Mass., in charge. - 
6 p.m. Unitarian Festival, Tremont Temple. The 
a chairman of the Festival Committee, Mr. J. Randolph 
. . Coolidge, Jr., will present as the presiding officer Dr. 
4 Charles W. Eliot. Speakers to be announced. Tickets, 
a $2.50 each, will be on sale by W. B. Clarke Co., 26 
s _ Tremont Street, on and after Thursday, May 17, between 
nine and four. Balcony tickets, for those interested only 
in the speaking, fifty cents and one dollar. Speaking will 
begin at 7.15. 
— TuurspDAy, May 24. 

* _ 9AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. Communion 
service conducted by Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 

; ' Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Address by Rev. Sidney S. Ro- 
a bins, Ph.D., Kingston, Mass. 

A ro AM. Graduation exercises of the Tuckerman 
School, Channing Hall. Address by Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, 
D.D., Berkeley, Cal. 

io A.M. Business meeting of the Unitarian Fellow-’ 
ship for Social Justice, Bulfinch Place Church. 
to A.M. Conference in Channing Hall of Cheerful 

q Letter Workers. Open to all. 

; ro. at. Annual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 

School Society, Ford Hall. Service of song, conducted 
: by Rev. Palfrey Perkins, of Weston, Mass. Prayer by 
Zz Rev. George A. Mark, Roxbury, Mass. President’s ad- 
dress; Address on “Suggestions from Experience,” by Rev. 
John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y.; open forum conducted 
by Rev. Henry T. Secrist, Meadville, Pa. 

¥ 2 P.M, Unitarian Sunday School Society (continued), 

, Ford Hall. Address, “‘Neighborliness, the Creed of Com- 

munity Drama,” by Mr. Percy MacKaye. Address, 
“Pagentry as a Means of Teaching Unitarian History,” 
by Mrs. Eugene R. Shippen. Pageant scenes from the 
history of liberal religion. 

12.15 p.m, Annual meeting and luncheon of the Associ- 
ation of Ministers’ Wives, Bulfinch Place Church. 

2pm. Adjourned meeting of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice. 

j . 3 P.M. Conference of Post-Office Mission Workers 

in Channing Hall. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, Rev. Ed- 
ward P. Daniels, Wilton, N.H., in charge. 

7.30P.M. Business meeting and reception, Free Religious 
Association, Copley Hall Studios, 198 Clarendon Street. 

7.45 P.M. Public meeting of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, Arlington Street Church. Rev. S. A. Elict, D.D., 
will preside. Devotional service conducted by Rev. P. R. 
, Frothingham, D.D. Address, “The Ideal Foundations of 
. Life,” by Rev. G. R. Dodson, Ph.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
“4 Address, “The Immediate Problem of Religious Educa- 


eo i 


- tion,” by Rev. Henry F. Cope, D.D., secretary of the 
.; Religious Education Association. 
Frmay, May 25. 


9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, conducted 
by Rev. Howard R. Williams, Concord, N.H. 
to AM. Free Religious Association, Ford Hall, Rev. 
> John Haynes Holmes will preside. Fiftieth anniversary 
address by the president. Address, “Emerson and the 
Free Religious Movement,” Dr. S. M. Crothers; “The 
» History and Principles of Free Religion,” Rev. G. W. 
“Cooke; “Fifty Years of Social Thought and Service,” 
Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer. 

J . 10.30 A.M. Fourteenth annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Historical Society, King’s Chapel. President 
Henry H. Edes will preside. Speaker, Rev. Charles E. 

x pt. Free Religious Association, luncheon, Parker 

_ Memorial. Subject, “Freedom, Justice and Good-will in 

tgr7 and After.” Dr. C. W. Wendte will preside. Speakers, 

To rof. Harry F. Ward, Rev. William L. Sullivan, Dr. 

>. qe 


er, Dr. Carl A. Voos, Rev. Charles R. Joy, 
ollester, Mrs, Edwin D. Mead, Rev. John 
s. Tickets, $1.00, may be had from the 


Rev. Edgar S. Wiers | 


Religious Movement;” 
History and Principles of Free Religion.” 


and Appleton Streets. 
Justice and Good-will in 1917 and After.” 


UNITARIAN CHURCHES 
\ BUY YOUR FLAGS AT 
The Boston Regalia Co. 


387 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


o 


HAVE YOU A BOOK PLATE? If you have a 


library Pots need your individual book plate beautifully 
designe: 

proof of my Craftsmanship. BRETT, 30 BROMFIELD 
STREET, BOSTON. 


and engraved. Send 25 cents for a signed artist 


White Mountains. — Attractive accommodations 


in private family for spring and summer guests. Modern 
house with all improvements pleasantly situated on state 
road 4 mile from station. 
Rates $10-$15. ArTHUR H. FurseEr, North Conway, N.H. 


Fine scenery; first-class table. 


Free Religious Association 


Of America 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY PROGRAM 


Thursday, May 24, and Friday, May 25, 1917 


BOSTON 


THuRspAy, MAY 24, 7.30 P.M. Business Meeting fol- 


lowed by Informal Reception to Members old and new, 
Copley Hall Studios, 198 Clarendon Street. 


Fripay, MAy 25, 10 A.M. The Convention, Forp HALL, 


Ashburton Place, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, presiding. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Address, by the President. 


Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, on “Emerson and the Free 
George Willis Cooke, on “The 
c Prof. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, on “Fifty Years of Social Thought and 
Service.’ 


1 P.M. Luncheon, Parker Memorial, Berkeley 
Subject: ‘‘ Freedom, 


Dr. Charles W. Wendte, presiding. 
Speakers:— 

Prof. Harry F. Warp, Boston University. 

Rev. Wiitt1AM L. SULLIVAN, New York. . 

Dr. CHARLES FLEISCHER, Boston. 

Dr. Cart A. Voss, Pittsburgh. 

Rev. CHarLeEs R. Joy, Portland. 

Dr. LEE S. McCottEstTeER, Tufts College. 

Mrs. Epwin D. MEap, Boston. 

Rev. Jonn Haynes Hotmes, New York. 

Tickets $x, may be had from the Secretary, F. R. A., 
120 Boylston St. 

7.45 P.M. Platform Meeting Ford Hall, Ashburton 
Place. - 

The Secretary Rev. George Grover Mills, presiding. 

Speakers: Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, New York, on “The 
Prophetic Aspects of Free Religion”; Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, on “Democracy, Political and Industrial”; Dr. 
George Nasmyth, on.“ World Unity and World Religion.” 

, Reserved Seats for Members. 

Further information and Souvenir Programs from the 
Free Religious Association of America, 120 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
Wednesday, May 23, 1917 
Dinner will be served at 6 p.m. 


The speakers will be DR. CHARLES W. 
ELIOT, DR. RICHARD C. CABOT, and 
PROF. CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT 
of Harvard. 

Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore 
of Messrs. W. B. CLarKEe Co.f 26 Tremont Street, on 
and after Thursday, May 17, between the hours of 9 and 4 
o’clock. 

First Balcony and front row of Second Balooy tickets, 


1; remainder Second Balcony, so cents, for those who 
eel interested only in the speaking. 


Applications for tickets may be made to the Secretary, 
accompanied by , and will be filled in the order 
received. ‘Tickets will be mailed after Wednesday, 


May 16. 
Music as 
Speaking 


usual during the afternoon and evening. 

will begin at 7.15 o’clock. 

~_N. Wintsror Rosmson, Secretary. 
peas Street, Room 47, Boston, Mass., Telephone 
2567. baie 


Maa, 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. $. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 

fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank §. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 


Telegraph and Cable 


Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” a 


Marconi 


The National League of 
Unitarian Laymen 


will hold its dinner and annual meeting at the Engi- 
neers’ Club, No. 2 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
on Monday evening, May 21st. Dinner will be served 
at 6.30 o’clock. Business dress. 


The addresses will be by 
CHARLES E. WARE, Esgq., President of the 
League. 
Rev. FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN of Montreal. 
Pror. DALLAS LORE SHARPE of Hingham. 
S. K. RATCLIFFE, Esq., of Manchester, England. 


Members of Unitarian men’s clubs are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 

Tickets for the dinner are $1.50 each. Make checks 
or money orders payable to Elmer S. Forbes, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


No tickets sold after May 18th. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


The Acorn 


144 TREMONT STREET 
Luncheon II-3 


For Home Entertainment 
CHILDREN’S PARTIES, CLUBS 


Lodges, Churches; Banquets, Eic., Use 


NO FIRE RISK 


Hundreds of Subjects 


NELSON H. GROVER 
161 Summer St. 
Boston 


MOTION 
ect, PICTURES ue 


SPECIAL RATES ~ 


CLOSED AND OPEN CARS 
$3.50 PER HOUR 


Attractive terms—Renting by week, 


month, or year. ‘ 
Drivers in livery—All appearance of private 


car, 


Tels. 


L. J. LISHON 


Tel. Brookline, 1993 


‘Pa., on “Field Work for the Young People’s Religious 


Union.” 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church. Rev. Otto 
Lyding, Dorchester, Mass., in charge. 

5-7 P.M. Reception by the Boston and South Middle- 
sex Federations to the officers of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, in the parish house of the First Church, 
Cambridge. Supper will be served to the delegates. 

7.30 P.M. Twenty-first public meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, First Parish Church, Cam- 
bridge. A service of consecration for young people, con- 
ducted by the president. Sermon by Rev. Adelbert L, 
Hudson, Quincy, Mass. 

7.45 P.M. Platform meeting, Ford Hall. The Secre- 
tary, Rev. George G. Mills, will preside. Speakers: Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, New York, on “The Prophetic Aspects 
of Free Religion’; Rev. John Haynes Holmes on 
“Democracy, Political and Industrial”; Dr. George 
Nasmyth on “World Unity and World Religion.” 


American Unitarian Association. 


DELEGATE SOCIETIES, 1917-18. 


According to our record the following so- 
cieties and ‘‘missionary associations,” having 
sent ‘“‘a contribution for missionary uses to 
the treasurer of the Association for two suc- 
cessive years,’ the last having been placed 
in his hands ‘‘on or before May 1,” are 
entitled to representation at the coming 
annual meeting “‘by the persons of its min- 
ister and two additional lay delegates.’ If 
any omissions are discovered in the list or 
any society fails to receive blank credentials, 
it is desirable that notice should be sent to 
me without delay. 


Louis C. Cornisu, Secretary. 
Albany, N.Y. Bridgewater, Mass. 
Amherst, Mass. Bridgewater, East, Mass. 
Andover, N.H.:— . Bridgewater, West, Mass. 
Congregational Unitarian Brockton, Mass. 
Society. Brookfield, Mass. 
All Soule” Union Church. Brookline, Mass.:— 
Andover, North, Mass. First Parish. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Second Unitarian Society 
Arlington, Mass. Buffalo, N.Y.:— 


Ashby, Mass. 

Athol, Mass.:— . 
Second Unitarian Society. 

Attleboro, Mass. 

Augusta, Me. 


First Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Cambridge, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 


Ayer, Mass. Third Cong’l Society. 
Baltimore, Md. "_ Canton, Mass. 

Bangor, Me. Carlisle, Mass. 
Barnstable, Mass. Charleston, S.C. 

Bath, N.H. Charleston, W. Va. 


Bedford, Mass. 

Belfast, Me. 

Bellingham, Wash. 

Belmont, Mass. 

Berkeley, Cal. 

Berlin, Mass. 

Beverly, Mass. 

Billerica, Mass. 

Bolton, Mass. 

Boston, Mass. :— 
First Parish, Dorchester. 
First Church. 
First Church in Roxbury. 
Second Church. Concord, Mass. 
King’s Chapel. Concord, N.H. 
First Parish, W. Roxbury. Dallas, Tex. 


Charlestown, N.H. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill.:— 

First Unitarian Society. 

Unity Church. 

All Souls’ Church. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


New South Church. Davenport, Ta. 
Arlington Street Church. Dayton, Ohio. 
First Parish, Brighton. Dedham, Mass. 


First Congregational So- Deerfield, Mass. 
ciety, Jamaica Plain. Denver, Col. 
Third Religious Society, Des Moines, Ia. 
Dorchester. Detroit, Mich. 
Hawes Unitarian Cong’l Dighton, Mass. 
Church, South Boston. Dover, Mass. 


Bulfinch Place Church. Dover, N.H. 
South Cong’] Church. Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Church of the Disciples. Duxbury, Mass. 


— Leyes Unitarian So- Easton, Mass.:— 


Congregational Parish. 
All Sule’ Church, Rox- Pa at North Easton. 
jury. 
Church of | 


rt, Me. 
the Unity, Bliebeth, N.J. 
Neponset. Ellsworth, Me. 
First Unitarian Society, Erie, Pa. 
Hyde Park. Eugene, Ore. 
Nortolk Unitarian Church, Evanston, Ti. 
Dorchester. Exeter, N.H. 
Unitarian Church, Roslin- Fairhaven, Mass. 
dale. Fall River, Mass. 
Channing Church, Dor- Farmington, Me. 


chester. Fitchburg, Mass. 
Braintree, Mass. Framingham, Mass. 
Brattleboro, Vt. Francestown, N.H. 
Brewster, Mass. Franklin, N.H 


Greele: ; Col. 


Hackensack, N. 3 
Hanford, Cal. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Highland "Springs, Va. 
Hingham, Mass.:— 
First Parish. 
Third Cong’! S 
‘ong’! Society. 
Holyoke, Mass. = 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Houlton, Me. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hubbardston, Mass. - 
Hudson, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa City, Ia. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keene, N.H. 
Kennebunk, Me. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Laconia, N.H. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pas 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, N.H. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, East, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Lincolnville, Me. 
Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N.H. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, Mass. 
Manchester, N.H. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Marshfield, Mass.:— 
Grace Chapel. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Milford, N.H. 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn.:— 
First Unitarian Society. 
Free Christian Church. 
Montague, Mass.:— 
First Unitarian Society. 
Montclair, N.J. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montreal, Can. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Nashua, N.H. 
Natick, "Mass. 
Natick? So., Mass. 
Needham, M Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, 
Newport, RL 
Newton, Mass.:— 
Channing Reli 
Chestnut Hill Society. 
Society at Newton 
Society at West Newton. 
New York, N.Y.:— 
Church of All Souls. 
Church of the Messiah. 


First Unitarian Society, Su 


Broo 


ious Soc’y. 


entre. 


> First Unitarian ‘Church, 


Flushing. 


~ Northampton, Mass.:— — 


Second Cong’! Church. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. 

Norwell, Mass. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Oklahoma, Okla. 
Orange, N.J. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Ottawa, Can. 
Palo Alto, Cal. 
Passaic, N.J. 
Paterson, N.J. 
Peabody, Mass. 
Pembroke, Mass. 
Pepperell, Mass. 
Peterboro, N.H. 
Petersham, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa.:— 
First Unitarian Church. 


Unitarian Society of Ger- 


mantown. 
Girard Ave: 
Church. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.:— 
First Unitarian Church. 
Northside Unitarian Ch. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, NJ. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Pomona, Cal. 
Portland, Me.:— 
First Parish. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Providence, R.I.:— 
First Cong’] Church. 


hi Cong’! Soc’y. 


Quincy, Il 
Quincy, Manne . 
First Cong’] Society. 


Wollaston Unitarian So- 


clety. 

Randolph, Mass. 

Reading, Mass. 

Redlands, Cal. 

Revere, Mass. 

Richmond, Va. 

Ridgewood, N.J. 

Roanoke, Va. 

Rochester, N. 

Rochester, N. 

Rockland, Mass... 

Rewe, Mass. 

Rutherford, N.J. 

Saco, Me. 

St Louis, Mo.:— 
Church of the Messiah. 
Church of the Unity. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Salem, Mass.:— 4 
First Cong’l Society. 
Second Church. 
North Society. 

Salem, Ore. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

San Diego, Cal. 

Sandwich, Mass. 

Sanford, Me. 

San Francisco, Cal.:— 
First Unitarian Society. 

Santa Ana, Cal. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Santa Cruz, Cal. 

Schenectady, N.Y. 

Scituate, Mass. 

Seattle, Wash. :— 
University Unitarian 

hurch. 

Sharon, Mass. 

Sherborn, Mass. 

Shirley, Mass. 

Somerville, Mass.:— 
First Cong’l Society. 
Second Unitarian Society. 

Springfield, Mass. 

Sterling, Mass. 

Stockton, Cal. 

Stoneham, Mass. 

tow, Mass. 

Stowe, Vt. 

Sturbridge Mass. 
udbury, Mass. 

Summit, N.J. 


Second, Umiarian Society, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Taunton, Mass. 


rooklyn 
Chek ops the Redeemer, > Templeton, Mass. 


New Brighton. 


Ohio. 


Third Unitarian Society, Troy, N.Y. 


Brooklyn. 
Lenox hed Church. 


Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Upton, ve Mass. 


Fourth Unitarian Society, Urbana, I 


Brooklyn. 


Uebeldge, Mase. 


Hotel Directory, 


OTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels, Single 
H rooms, $7 with’ bath, $2.50 and up. Double rooms, 
.'C. Prior, M: 


Please patronize our advertisers, 


$3 and up. 


anager. 


Unitarian 


“ee Winchendon, Mi 
: Windsor, Ve ec 


Wee Vt. i 
ae r 


wil 1 eee Ch Church. 4, 
First. Icelandic Unitarian 


Church. 
Winthrop, Mass. ~ 
Woburn, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass.:— 
Second Parish. 
Church of the Unity. 
South Unitarian Society. 
Yarmouth, Me. 
ane N. eye 
oungstown 10. 

National Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women. 

New York —— of Uni- 
tarian Wom 

Philadelphia I one of Uni- 

Ri tarian Women. 

First Cong’! Society. “Western Unitarian Confer- 

Liberal Christian Church. ence. 


Tt 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
Walpole, Mass 


Watertown, Mass. 
Waterville, Me. 
Waverley, Mass. 
Wayland, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Westboro, Mass. 
Westford, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 


FOR RENTAL, among the pines on the high shore 
of Oesinoe Lake, in ‘the White Mountain Region, a very 
desirable cottage of 7 rooms; broad, screened porch; ex- 
cellent water; fine view; one ‘mile to post office and rail- 
road. For particulars address Lock Box 7, Ossipee 
Valley, N.H 


FOR RENT OR SALE.—At Andover, N.H., half-mile 

from railroad station, bungalow, practically new, six 
rooms and bathroom, first-class plumbing, water pressure, 
electric lighting, full view of Mt. Kearsarge, $250 the 
season. Apply Henry G. Ives, Andover, N.H. 


Mothers and Infants 
Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care. 

Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during et 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble minded or 
those Boia | Institutional care. 

resident: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman ise Ad 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The minister 
will preach. The church is open every day from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
minister. Sunday school at 9.15 AM. Morning service at 
10.30. The church is open daily from 9 to s. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morning 
service at 11. 


FIRST CHURCH See ), Eliot Square, Roxbury, Ret 
James De Normandie, Minister Emeritus, Masning ser- 
vice at rr, Rev. Mr. Latimer will preach. Sunday school 
at 9 A.M. 


_ KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian) corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Ministers, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. 
Mr. Snow will preach. Open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH (1630), ae Hill, Dor- 
chester. Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes the minister will 
reach, Morning service at 11. Kindergarten at 11 AM. | 


CAMBRIDGE, FIRST CHURCH A ner 

Square. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D and Kee Pred. a 
erick M. Eliot, ministers. Morning cee DESe. 
Crothers will preach. mae aie 10 A.M, Pri 
class at 11 A.M. Class in Church Membership ats P.M. : 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey and 
Peterboro Streets. Rev, Abraham M. Rihbany, minister. 
ches ie at 9.45 A.M. 

Church service at 11 a oo 


The Society for Helping Destitute — 


r. Forbes’s class at ro A.M. Church school at 9.45 AM. as 


Oe ed 


For Our Soldiers and Sailors 


As our armies are being assembled there is one need which is of the 
- first magnitude—an organized work for the moral welfare and the physi- 
cal health of our men. In other armies, tens of thousands of men have 
been disabled by drink and disease. In order that our men be kept efficient 
for military service we want to help them to be sober and morally clean; 
and to provide for their recreation and to uphold their ideals. 


The President of the United States 


has made the Young Men’s Christian Association the guardian of our 
armies in these matters. “A War Work Council’ has been organized. 
This Council calls for $3,000,000 by JUNE 1st, 1917, for this work. At 
every army camp the Y. M. C. A. is to establish “huts” such as have 
proved so efficient in the other countries now at war. These “huts” are 
- large buildings, real social centres for every camp. 


Ten Thousand Dollars 


will build and maintain fora year one of these “huts.” They are used 

by all denominations. Unitarians will want to do their share and to con- 
- tribute the cost of several “huts.” The American Unitarian Association 
and the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union are co-operating heartily 
with the Young Men’s Christian Association in this work. 


Contributions from churches and individuals should be sent to the 


} special treasurer of this fund, Mr. Henry H. Fuller, 25 Beacon Street, 
| Boston, Mass. | 


eee The Need is Urgent 


~“* Yes, sir,” 


Pleasantries. 


On Patriot’s Day a small boy said, 
“Father, do they call it Concord, because the 
Americans conquered the British there?” 


Employer (to new office boy): “Has the 
cashier told you what you are to do this 
afternoon?” Office boy: ‘‘ Yes, sir: I’m to 
wake him when I see you coming.” 


“T trust, Miss Tappit,” said the kindly 
employer to his stenographer, “that you 
have something in reserve for a rainy day.” 
answered the young woman: 
“T am going to marry a man named Mackin- 
tosh.” 


Joseph Chamberlain was the guest of honor 


at a dinner in an important city. The mayor 


presided, and, when coffee was being served, 
the mayor leaned over and touched Mr. 
Chamberlain, saying, ‘“‘Shall we let the peo- 
ple enjoy themselves a little longer, or had we 
better have your speech now?” 


She was a dear old lady, a bit behind the 
times, and was reading advertisements. 
“Father,” she asked, ‘“‘what is these negligée 
shirts?’ ‘‘Don’t you know? Negligée 
shirts ain’t so choky as a b’iled shirt—I 
mean a reg’lar hard-b’iled shirt. A negligée 
shirt is something you might call a soft-b’iled 
shirt.” 


When Jimmy Wallace announced that he 
was going to give up barbering and study 
dentistry, every one in the village had some 
comment to make upon it, proorcon. ‘Wal, 
Jimmy,” contributed his uncle Si, after due 
cogitation, ‘‘it’ll be about th’ easiest thing 
y’ can take up, next t’ barberin’, I reckon, 
?cause y’ already know how t’ work th’ 
chair.” —Harper’s Magazine. 


No Rhetorical Blemish.—‘‘ Mr. Gibbons,”’ 
said the teacher of the class in rhetoric, 
“point out the absurdity .in this figure of 
speech: ‘At this time the Emperor Freder- 
ick hatched out a scheme,’ etc.’’ ‘“‘It seems 
to me all right,” replied the young man after 
some reflection. ‘It does? Explain, if you 
please, how he could ‘have ‘hatched out’ a 
scheme.” ‘‘Well, he might have had his 
mind set on it.” 


An Anglo-Swiss paper once had the follow- 
ing story about the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells: ‘‘He was stopping at a small hotel in 
a little-known Pyrenean watering-place, and 
his name was duly inserted in the visitors’ 
book. He at once received a number of 
business cards from plumbers and pipe-lay- 
ers. The mystery was solved when it was 
found that his name had been entered thus: 
‘Mr. Bishop.. Pays d’Origine—Angleterre. 
Métier—Bains et Puits.’”’ 


Children were discussing ‘‘what we’ll do 
when we get big.”” One wanted to be a 
milkman and ride around. The second 
wanted to ride on freight-cars and ‘“‘make 
the round things go.” The third could not 
decide whether to be a minister or a grocer. 
The fourth child, a girl of eleven, did not 
care to tell. ‘‘Aw!’’ cried he for whom the 
ministry and confectionery had equal at- 
traction. “‘Yur want to get married!” 
When the boys had run off, the girl’s ambi- 
tion was confided to her favorite aunt. ‘‘I 
wouldn’t tell them,” she said scornfully, 
“they couldn’t understand; but, aunty, I 
want to be a justice of the Supreme Court, 
and’’—her voice became solemn—‘‘beyond 


human control.” 


Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 t 20th Street, New York City; 
tos South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief ae organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
pata eer publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Address correspondence to the President, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. 
wot contributions to the Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. 
ot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
bre churches for missionary and denominational 
WOrk. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S, 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young ons of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
= Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orT. 

Address contributions te the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

Pei fae = William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 
onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Marcus 
P. Knowlton, Springfield, Mass.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; John W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

seneral Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

T reasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Commitiee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 


Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Belmont, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “‘to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 4 a 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 

il H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 

LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
George C. Wright, Ottawa, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
pee: ete Mass., to whom all correspondence should 

e a ed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action yet all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the papayas of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present te : 

President, Rev. Frank C. Doan, Plainfield, N.J. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secvalors tae Miss Caroline L. Carter, Hingham, 

ass. : , 


nS TE em 
¥: 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. — 
Clean and sanitar 


c Underground > 
Garbage Receiver 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. sanitary 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 
C. H. SrepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass, 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


wRRUCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place Te. Beacn {3778 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 

West Newton, Mass. 


The Boston School of Cookery 
48A Gloucester St., Boston 
Classes forming in Economical Cookery and 
Canning by new methods for conservation. 
Tel. Back Bay 55157 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, — 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CRESTALBAN , 

A school for young girls, in the invigorating climate of 
the Berkshires. Thirty minutes from Pittsfield. 200 acres, 
3 buildings. Number of pupils limited. Special care given 
to home training and development of personality. Open- 
air classes. Outdoor sports, For illustrated booklet, ad- 


ess 
-Miss MARGERY WHITING, Principal, 
BERKSHIRE, MAss. 


Proctor Camp, Andover, New Hampshire 


On the pine and birch covered slopes of Ragged 
Mountain. Eight weeks of out-of-doors, supervised 
study, and comradeship for boys twelve to sixteen years 
of age. Experienced camp masters. For booklet, 
address F. T. Clayton, M. A., Director, Box 166, 
Andover, New Hampshire. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H hf 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
(S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D., President) 


Regular School year opens October 4th. Spe- 
cial courses and summer terms for Ministers, 
Teachers, Public Speakers, training for cul- 
ture, ease and grace of bearing, voice, etc. - 


Address the Registrar, 308 Pierce Bldg., Boston 


